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CHAPTER  I. 

A  CHRISTMAS  PARTY. 

TrOU  will  easily  understand  that,  however 
much  Mrs.  Meriton  and  her  daughters 
might  be  offended  at  the  desertion  of  Cole- 
worth,  they  were  just  now  extremely  inde- 
pendent of  county  hospitality.  Exactly  the 
proper  number  of  hours  before  Christmas, 
Lord  Belgravia  and  Mr.  Plantagenet  Eaton 
arrived  from  different  quarters  at  Elm  Green. 
Equally  punctual  were  Major  and  Mrs.  Tyrell ; 
and  so  well  arranged  a  little  party  had  no- 
thing to  gain,  you  perceive,  from  the  addi- 
tion of  country  neighbours. 

Mr.    Plantagenet    Eaton   was    handsomer 
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than  his  brother ;  he  was  also,  it  was  con- 
sidered, more  airified  than  his  brother. 
Adela,  as  his  sister-elect,  he  treated  with  a 
sort  of  formal  and  stately  courtesy ;  but  of 
the  others  of  her  family  he  could  hardly  be 
said  to  take  notice.  He  bowed  over  the 
hand  of  Mrs.  Meriton,  as  over  the  hand  of 
the  lady  of  the  house ;  he  once  or  twice 
turned  his  eye-glass  on  Mr.  Meriton ;  and  his 
cousin  Kate  he  overlooked  altogether.  The 
only  person  he  ever  permitted  to  talk  to  him 
was  lovely,  elegant  little  Mrs.  Tyrell,  by 
whose  side  he  would  usually  take  a  seat  for 
the  half-hour  he  spent  in  the  drawing-room 
after  dinner,  and  whose  gentle  prattlings  he 
rewarded  with  periodical  downward  glances 
of  his  violet  eyes,  and,  to  the  best  of  my 
observation,  with  nothing  else.  The  little 
lady,  however,  was  more  than  content — she 
was   happy ;    telling    her    friends    that    he 
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(Plant)  could  be  the  most  agreeable  crea- 
ture. And  though  I  confidently  believe  that 
this  was  only  a  guess  on  her  part,  I  have  no 
doubt  it  was  a  good  guess. 

Lord  Belgravia  himself  was  an  example  to 
lovers ;  so  Mrs.  Tyrell  declared,  and  we 
admit  that  he  wore  his  chain  with  sufficient 
grace.  He  took  a  prope'r  and  becoming  in- 
terest in  the  lovely  patterns  of  toilettes  pre- 
paring for  his  bride  ;  he  devoted  a  portion  of 
almost  every  day  to  a  ride  on  horseback  with 
her  ;  and  he  passed  the  short  evening  by  her 
side.  In  the  meantime  Plant  and  Major 
Tyrell  shot  and  hunted,  Mrs.  Tyrell  was  the 
frequent  companion  of  Mrs.  Meriton  in  that 
lady's  pony  carriage,  and  Kate  was  moderately 
disengaged. 

To  the  latter  the  most  remarkable  incident 
of  the  week  was  an  offer  of  marriage  from  no 
other   than   S.    Mildmay.      A   death  in  the 
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family  of  that  gentleman  had  about  this  time 
deprived  Mr.  Dalton  of  his  services ;  and 
Kate,  quite  unsuspicious  that  he  had  left  his 
heart  behind  him,  was  considerably  startled 
when  Mrs.  Meriton,  having  followed  up  the 
customary  ten  minutes  visit  to  her  husband's 
study  by  a  request  to  her  eldest  daughter  to 
accompany  her  to  her  own  apartment,  placed 
the  curate's  letter  in  her,  Kate's,  hand. 

"Mamma,  I  am  astonished  !" 

"  /  am  so,  I  confess,"  her  mother  replied. 
'*Mr.  Mildmay's  attentions  have  not  been 
very  extraordinary.  There  is,  however,  you 
see,  no  misunderstanding  his  letter." 

"  I  am  very  sorry." 

"Your  father,"  Mrs.  Meriton  continued, 
"  and  I,  have  spoken  together  on  the  subject. 
He  leaves  you  perfectly  free  to  act  as  you 
think  proper — as  you  may  wish,  in  short.  It 
is  not  an  unexceptionable  oflPer.     Mr.  Mild- 
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may's  father,  however,  is  now  a  baronet,  and 
— though  he  himself  is  only  a  younger  son — 
there  is  a  family  living  which  must  eventually, 
and  probably  soon,  be  his.  It  is  a  matter  for 
your  own  decision  entirely." 

"  Oh,  1  do  not  think  of  it  for  a  moment, 
mamma.'' 

^'  It  is  fair  to  remind  you  that  your  father 
and  I  do  not  expect  all  our  daughters  to 
marry  noblemen." 

"Oh,  I  was  not  thinking  of  noblemen, 
mamma.  Certainly  not.  Mr.  ^lildmay  is 
more  than  good  enough  for  me,  only  it  does 
not  happen  that  I " 

"  His  letter  has  taken  you  by  surprise  ?" 

"  Quite." 

"  It  may,  perhaps,  then,  be  as  well  to  hold 
your  decision  for  a  little  while  in  suspense." 

"  Oh,  not  for  a  moment,  mamma.  The 
fact  is,  I  like  Mr.  Mildmay  extremely ;  he  is 
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most  amiable,  and,  besides  that,  very  gifted 
and  agreeable.  But  we  have  been  used  to 
indulge  in  little  drolleries  about  him,  and,  in 
short,  it  is  quite  a  different  thing." 

^^  You  are  not  very  lucid,  my  dear ;  pro- 
bably, however,  you  understand  yourself ; 
and,  as  I  have  told  you,  your  father  and  I 
do,  not  desire  to  interfere.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, it  will,  I  believe,  be  better  for 
you  to  answer  Mr.  Mildmay's  letter." 

"Me !  mamma." 

"  It  will  only  be  necessary  to  say  that  you 
thank  him  very  much  for  the  high  compliment 
he  pays  you,  and  that  you  regret  exceedingly 
that  you  are  unable  to  regard  him  otherwise 
than  as  an  old  friend.  Emma  Tyrell  and  I 
are  going  to  drive  to  Coleworth  before  lun- 
cheon.    Will  you  join  us?" 

"  Perhaps,  mamma,  I  had  better  write  the 
letter." 
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"  Very  well — and  I  daresay  we  shall  all  be 
walking  in  the  afternoon.  Remember  me  to 
Mr.  Mildmay  most  kindly." 

Kate  was  not  a  first-rate  letter  writer,  es- 
pecially when,  as  on  this  occasion,  she  sup- 
posed it  needful  to  put  forth  her  best.  When 
left  to  herself,  however,  and  after  some  con- 
sideration, she  composed  a  little  note  that  she 
thought  might  do,  and  then  put  on  her  hat  and 
shawl  with  the  view  of  taking  a  walk  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  house.  Let  me 
recommend  such  a  course  to  young  ladies  on 
a  similar  occasion.  I  can  assure  them,  with 
the  authority  of  personal  experience,  that  a 
little  note  which  has  seemed,  within  the 
closed  windows  of  our  own  apartment,  pre- 
cisely the  right  thing,  on  the  composition  of 
which  we  have  plumed  ourselves,  in  fact — 
may  be  found  to  have  a  tone  that  is  rather 
stilted  and  affected  in  the  open  air.     It  was 
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SO  with  Kate.  She  had,  it  must  be  owned,  a 
little,  a  very  little,  exceeded  her  mother's  in- 
structions. Mrs.  Meriton  had  commissioned 
her  to  remember  her  (Mrs.  M.)  most 
kindly  to  Mr.  Mildmay ;  and  Kate,  in  the 
tenderness  of  her  heart,  and  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  what  she  had  herself  suffered  in  a 
disappointment  not  very  many  weeks  old,  had 
ventured  to  add  sundry  good  wishes  of  her 
own.  This  was,  as  I  have  said,  within 
closed  windows.  Now,  in  the  open  air,  she 
perceived  that  these  good  wishes  were  un- 
necessary. There  was  no  parallel  to  be 
drawn  between  her  case  and  that  of  the  Kev. 
James  Mildmay.  The  latter  was  a  young 
clergyman,  of  a  better  regulated  mind  than 
she  could  at  all  pretend  to ;  moreover,  he  had 
not  been  so  much  in  her  society  as  to  warrant 
her  in  supposing  that  he  would  entertain  for 
her  more  than  a  very  sober  and  reasonable 
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sort  of  preference.  He  probably,  therefore,  • 
stood  in  no  need  of  any  particular  compassion, 
and  the  simplicity  of  her  mother's  directions 
might — she  saw — very  humanely  be  adhered 
to.  With  this  view  of  the  matter,  Kate  tore 
her  lemon-coloured  note  into  little  strips,  and 
scattered  them  to  the  winds. 

She  had  not  long  done  so,  when  she  heard 
the  halloo  of  Tom,  and  in  another  second  or 
two  that  young  gentleman  came  bounding 
from  some  of  his  own  peculiar  haunts  to  her 
side. 

*'  I  say,  Kate,"  he  exclaimed  in  the  most 
straightforward  manner,  "  you  ain't  going 
to  marry  Mildmay,  are  you  ?" 

"  Certainly  not,  Tom." 

"  There !  didn't  I  think  it  was  too  good 
news  to  be  true  ?  Hang  it !  I  saw  his 
handwriting  on  a  letter  to  mamma,  and 
kept  one  eye  open   on   further  proceedings, 
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and,  you  see,  I  thought  two  and  two  must 
make  four." 

"  You  jump  very  soon  to  conclusions, 
Tom." 

"  Yes  ;  and  I  am  not  too  sure  now  that  I 
jumped  to  wrong  ones.  You  may  as  well 
tell  a  fellow.  Has  Mildmay  proposed? 
Won't  the  Governor  let  you  marry  him  ?" 

"  Tom,"  said  Miss  Meriton,  "  mamma 
would  be  very  much  displeased  at  your  asking 
such  questions." 

"  Mamma  be  bio  wed  !  Then  Mildmay  has 
proposed,  and  the  Governor  iconH  let  you 
marry  him !" 

^'  It  is  nothing  of  the  kind." 

*•  Which  is  nothing  of  the  kind  ?  But 
you  need  not  trouble — I  understand  it  quite, 
thank  you.  It  is  you  that  won^t  marry  him, 
because  he  hasn't  a  great  fortune,  and  isn't 
a  lord." 
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"  Tom,  you  are  very  rude." 

"  I  shouldn't,"  the  young  gentleman  con- 
tinued, "  have  been  surprised  at  Adela ;  but 
I  thought  you  were  better  stuff.  Well,  mind, 
I  tell  you,  Mildmay  is  as  good  a  fellow  as 
ever  put  on  shoes,  and  youVe  gone  and  made 
a  mess  of  it.  It's  just  Elizabeth  Elliot  over 
again,  and  I  hope  you'll  be  served  like  her, 
and  never  get  another  offer  as  long  as  you 
live !" 

Having  delivered  his  fire.  Master  Tom 
walked  off,  leaving  his  sister  almost  ready  to 
cry,  and  not  greatly  disposed  to  prolong  her 
walk.  Tom  was  but  Tom ;  still  his  manner 
of  treating  the  affair  had  really  communicated 
to  it  a  mild  tint  of  romance,  and  Kate  began 
to  think  that  her  torn  and  scattered  lemon- 
coloured  note  would  have^  done  extremely 
well.  Eeturning  to  the  house  by  the  way  she 
had   come,    she   beheld,   lying   amongst   the 
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shrubs,  some  of  the  fragments  her  hand  had 
dealt  with  so  rashly.  One  of  an  indiscreet 
size  particularly  engaged  her  attention,  and 
she  stepped  off  the  path  to  pick  it  out  from 
under  the  boughs  of  a  laurestinus.  In  the 
act,  however,  of  subdividing  the  morceau,  her 
fingers  were  arrested  by  the  words  that  met 
her  regards.  They  were,  "  that  I  have  seen 
something  of  Elm  Green,  and  can  pity  you.'' 

These  were  not  Kate's  words  ;  the  hand- 
writing was  not  hers  ;  it  was  not,  she  now 
perceived,  a  fragment  of  her  letter.  She 
tossed  it  from  her  in  the  moment,  and  walked 
quickly  forward ;  but  as  she  walked,  an  un- 
comfortable feeling  held  possession  of  her  mind. 
Who  in  the  house  could  be  receiving  letters 
from  a  person  who  had  "  seen  something  of 
Elm  Green,''  and  either  disliked  or  despised 
it  ?  The  paper  had  been  a  pale-tinted  satin 
paper,  very  similar  to  that  used  by  herself ; 
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the  handwriting  such  as  she  had  for  an  instant 
mistaken  for  her  own.  There  was  no  possi- 
bility that  any  of  the  servants  could  have 
received  such  a  letter  ;  moreover,  the  part  of 
the  grounds  in  which  she  was  walking  was 
not  a  part  frequented  by  any  servant  what- 
ever. She  repudiated  with  all  her  force  the 
thought  of  Lord  Belgravia  ;  yet  it  recurred  to 
her  again  and  again,  agitating — terrifying  her. 
Lord  Belgravia  often  walked  apart  in  that 
direction  with  his  cigar.  So  might  Major 
Tyrell,  so  might  Mr.  Eaton,  only  it  did  not 
happen  that  Kate  had  seen  them.  Mr.  Eaton, 
it  is  true,  did  not  smoke  ;  still,  he  might  walk 
there.  Why  would  Lord  Belgravia  keep  com- 
ing into  her  mind,  he  being  so  much  the  most 
improbable  recipient  of  such  a  letter  of  the 
three  ?  Simply  to  torment  her,  she  supposed, 
and  to  make  her  unwilling  to  speak  to  Adela 
of  the  incident. 
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Unwilling  or  not,  however,  she  would  speak 
to  Adela  of  the  incident;  that  she  had  no 
hesitation  about.  Adela  was  not  a  person  to 
torment  herself  without  good  cause  to  do  so. 
Adela's  quickness  and  clearsightedness  would 
seize  on  the  instant  a  probability  Avhich  she 
(Kate)  would  not  catch  a  glimpse  of  in  a 
month.  And  at  the  worst — if  (which  God 
forbid !)  anything  were  amiss — then  Kate's 
sense  of  right  told  her  that  Adela  was  the  last 
person  from  whom  it  should  be  concealed. 

On  one  very  proper  reservation,  Kate  did 
not  omit  to  determine,  the  reservation  of  her 
own  impertinent  uneasiness.  In  relating  the 
little  matter  to  Adela,  Kate  must  carefully 
guard  any  inference  of  her  own ;  and  to  do 
this  effectually,  must  have  recourse  to  a  dis- 
simulation, justifiable,  as  we  shall  see,  even 
on  the  score  of  probability,  but  which,  never- 
theless, cost  her  truthful  mind  a  pang. 
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Throwing  her  regards  on  the  large  clock 
as  she  passed  through  the  hall,  she  found  it 
wanted  but  twenty  minutes  of  the  luncheon 
hour,  and  hurried  to  her  own  room  to  re- write 
.her  note — this  time  without  the  officious  good 
wishes.  She  had  just  concluded  it,  when- 
Adela  entered,  radiant  from  her  ride. 

"  My  poor  Kate  !"  exclaimed  Adela,  moder- 
ating her  vivacity  as  she  perceived  what  had 
been  her  sister's  occupation. 

"  My  poor  dear  Kate  !" 

And  pausing  at  the  little  writing-table,  she 
rather  dolorously  regarded  the  still  unfolded 
hillet-doux.  Kate's  eyes  looked  at  her  with  a 
little  surprise. 

'^  I  am  so  sorry,  dear,  that  your  first  offer 
should  be  one  that  it  is  necessary  to  refuse." 

"Necessary!      Well — yes — necessary,  be- 


"  Exactly.     But  I  hope  you  are  not  going 
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to  like  him  out  of  compassion.  Robert  says 
he  fully  expects  it  from  you." 

"  Eobert !  Oh !  Adela,  I  hope  this  has  not 
been  made  matter  of  discussion.  But  I  sup- 
pose/' she  added,  seeing  the  displeased  colour 
rising  in  her  sister's  face  as  quickly  as  it  had 
risen  in  her  own, — *^  I  suppose  that  Lord  Bel- 
gravia  is  privileged  to  be  interested  in  all 
that  interests  us." 

"  I  should  think  he  is — the  darling  !"  re- 
plied Miss  Adela.  '^And  S.  Mildmay  is  a 
first  favourite  with  him  too,  I  assure  you. 
I  really  think  he  is  a  little  disposed  to  advo- 
cate his  cause.  So  am  not  I.  Is  this  your 
answer  ?     May  I  read  it  ?" 

''  Certainly." 

"  I  do  not  think,"  said  Adela,  "  that  he  can 
gain  much  encouragement  to  persevere  from 
this.  Not  that  he  is  a  very  old  friend, 
Kate.'' 
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"  Mamma  dictated  the  note,  Adela.  But  I 
think  you  should  be  taking  off  your  habit. 
Had  you  a  very  nice  ride  ?" 

"  Very !  As  far,  that  is  to  say,  as  rides 
go ;  I  would  rather  walk." 

Kate  looked  up  in  surprise.  Adela  had  so 
often  said  otherwise. 

*^  With  Robert,  I  mean.  I  like  to  take  his 
arm — and  there  are  so  many  interruptions  to 
conversation  that  do  not  occur  in  a  walk. 
The  week  is  nearly  gone,  and  we  seem  to  have 
said  almost  nothing.  Except  in  our  rides  we 
are  scarcely  ever  alone." 

"  But  you  are  always  secure  of  a  tete-a-tete 
in  the  eveninor 


*'  Under  the  observation  of  others.  That 
is  not  what  I  mean  ;  it  is  almost  worse  than 
no  tete-a-tete  at  all.  One  has  to  be  so  formal 
without  the  necessity  being  obvious  enough. 
One  says  nothing,  and  it  almost  seems  as  if  one 
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had  nothing  to  say.  Don't  be  shocked,  but 
half  the  time  I  am  sitting  there  just  looking 
and  speaking  like  everybody  else,  and  as  if 
my  dress  and  my  wreath,  and  my  going  to  be 
married  to  a  lord  were,  all  I  was  thinking  of, 
I  am  wanting  to  throw  myself  into  his  arms 
and  tell  him  how  dearly  I  love  him." 

"  But,  Adela,  what  a  happy  creature  you 
are  to  love  the  man  you  are  to  be  married  to, 
so — sincerely!" 

'^  Yes — I  am  that ;  and  of  course  it  would 
not  be  proper  to  act  in  such  a  manner.  At 
least,  I  suppose  not.  But,  oh  !  what  an  ad- 
vantage our  proper  acting  gives  to  persons 
who  do  not  act  properly  ?" 

"  My  dear  Adela  !  What  can  we  know 
about  persons  who  do  not  act  properly  ?" 

"  Still,  one  sometimes  hears  things  that  set 
one  thinking ;  and  I  really  believe  that  when 
men  behave  badly  they  often  suppose  that 
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those  they  behave  badly  to  don't  care  for 
them  very  much,  and  that — that  the  other 
people  do,'' 

"  But,  Adela,"  said  Kate,  *^  as  we  are  talk- 
ing of  such  disagreeable  and  unusual  things 
— one  sometimes  hears  of  married  men  behav- 
ing badly,  and  that  cannot  be  because  they  do 
not  know.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  a 
wife  from  throwing  herself  into  her  husband's 
arms  and  telling  him  how  dearly  she  loves 
him." 

*'  I  wish  to  goodness,"  exclaimed  Adela, 
*'  /  was  a  wife  !  Oh  !  Jones,  where  have  you 
been?  Will  you  fasten  this  cuff? — and  my 
hair  ribbon  is  untied." 

And  Jones  had  scarcely  fastened  the  hair- 
ribbon  and  smoothed  the  bright  hair  itself 
when  the  luncheon  bell  pealed  through  the 
house. 

And  Kate  had  not  after  all,  you  see,  men- 

c2 
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tioned  the  little  incident  of  the  morning.  She 
did  so,  however,  the  next  time  she  was  alone 
with  her  sister. 

"  Adela,"  she  said,  "  what  visitors  of  ours 
do  you  think  the  Tyrells  are  likely  to  hear 
from?" 

"  The  Tyrells !  Impossible  to  say.  I 
know  of  none." 

"  Because  an  odd  thing  happened  to  me  to- 
day. In  the  first  note  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Mild- 
may,  I  said  a  few  words  more  than  were 
necessary ;  so  when  I  was  out  in  the  shrub- 
bery, while  you  were  riding,  I  tore  it  up  and 
threw  it  away.  I  did  not  go  far,  and  on  pass- 
ing the  same  spot  again  close  by  the  large 
laurestinus,"  &c. 

Adela's  eyes  opened  wide  as  her  sister  pro- 
ceeded, but  she  did  not  offer  the  interruption 
of  a  single  remark.  When,  however,  the  re- 
cital was  at  an  end,  she  asked. 
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**  Why  did  you  suppose  the  letter  was  to 
the  Tyrells  ? '' 

Kate  said,  with  a  blush  she  could  not  pre- 
vent, that  she  did  not  know  why  she  supposed 
it. 

Adela  turned  her  face  for  half  a  dozen  mo- 
ments to  the  looking-glass.  To  turn  for  half 
a  dozen  moments  to  the  looking-glass,  or  to 
the  window,  was  a  trait  of  Adela's  when  dis- 
pleased. 

"  The  letter,"  she  said,  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  "  was  to  Plantagenet  Eaton,  from  Milli- 
cent  Jebb." 

Kate  had  never  come  near  such  a  solution 
of  her  difficulty  as  this ;  but  a  few  moments' 
consideration  made  her  sister's  conviction  her 
own,  and  it  needed  the  displeased  tone  of  Adela's 
voice  and  the  angry  flash  of  her  eyes  to  remind 
her  that  the  iaiT  Jiaricee  had  never  shared  her 
uneasiness,   and  was  therefore  no  partner  in 
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her  relief.  There  was  another  thoughtful 
moment  or  two,  and  then  Kate  said, 

^'  I  really  think  you  must  be  right,  Adela. 
It  is  not  quite  a  pleasant  idea,  however." 

"  It  is  a  hateful  one,"  responded  Adela. 

"  And,  considering  what  we  know,  or  think 
we  know,  of  Plantagenet  Eaton,  it  is  extraor- 
dinary as  well  as  uncomfortable.  Do  you  think 
Millicent  Jebb  has  money  ?" 

"  Certainly  not." 

"  Yet  her  father  is  a  partner  of  Felicia's 
uncle." 

^'  True.  But  she  is  the  eldest  of  a  large 
family.  You  may  not  have  heard,  but  I  have, 
Frank  tell  mamma  that  she  had  ten  brothers 
and  sisters." 

'^  Then  it  is  very  extraordinary." 

There  was  a  little  pause,  which  Kate  inter- 
rupted by  saying, 

"I  did  not  mention  it  to  mamma " 
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'^  Oh  !  no.  Say  nothing  to  mamma.  You 
see/'  Adela  added,  a  little  pink  colour  steal- 
ing over  her  face,  "  when  one  is  in  my  posi- 
tion, one  must  have  in  some  little  things  a 
separate  judgment  of  one's  own.  Mamma  has 
no  secrets  from  papa,  and  papa  might  think 
the  matter  worth  speaking  of  to  Robert — and, 
in  short,  it  is  better  to  say  nothing  about  it." 

"  Shall  not  you  endeavour  to  find  out  from 
Lord  Belgravia  whether  he  knows  anything 
of  an  engagement  ?" 

^^  Lord  Belgravia,"  said  Adela,  ^^  is  not  at 
all  the  sort  of  person  to  ^  endeavour  to  find 
out '  from.  I  might  ask  him  whether  he  knows 
of  such  an  engagement,  and  he  would  tell  me, 
or  not  tell  me,  exactly  as  he  thought  most 
right  and  honourable  to  Plantagenet.  On  the 
whole,  I  would  rather  not  ask  him.  The 
matter,  after  all,  does  not  particularly  con- 
cern us,  and  I  think  we  had  better  forget  it." 
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Kate  stood  rebuked.  Anything  in  the 
shape  of  concealment  from  her  mother  was  as 
distasteful  to  her  as  it  was  new,  yet  in  this 
instance  Adela  had,  she  thought,  a  right  to 
dictate.  If  the  affairs  of  Lord  Belgravia's 
brother  did  not  particularly  concern  Adela, 
they  certainly  did  not  concern  Adela's  family. 
Kate  had  acted  conscientiously,  and  with  per- 
fect openness  towards  her  sister;  and  if  she 
could  not  quite  forget  the  little  incident  her- 
self, she  could  at  least  forbear  to  call  it  to 
Adela's  remembrance. 

Kate  therefore  silently  acquiesced.  "  And," 
ejaculated  she,  "  Plantagenet  Eaton  will  soon 
be  gone." 

"Alas!"  said  Adela,  "some  one  else  will 
soon  be  gone  too."  And,  according  to  her 
trait  in  displeasure  or  emotion,  she  turned 
to  the  window.  "I  shall  feel  parting  with 
him  terribly,  far  more  than  I  did  last  time. 
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Kate,  I  hardly  know  how  I  shall  bear  it." 
Thus  appealed  to,  and  hearing  the  pain  in 
Adela's  voice,  Kate  came  up  behind  her,  and 
put  an  arm  gently  round  her  waist.  Tears 
were  trembling  in  Adela's  eyes. 

"  My  darling!"  said  Kate,  as  few  but  Kate 
could  say  it;  and  Adela  threw  her  arms  round 
her  sister's  neck,  and  fairly  cried  on  her 
shoulder;  Kate,  too,  crying  for  sympathy. 

This  little  unusual  and  really  uncalled  for 
scene  was  naturally  of  short  duration.  Adela, 
especially,  was  very  soon  again  smiling  like 
May  after  her  shower  of  tears.  "  I  have  been 
perfectly  absurd!"  she  said.  ^^  I  think  I  de- 
serve to  be  whipped;  when  it  is  only,  after 
all,  a  little  patience  that  is  wanted.  But  I 
never  was  patient,  Katie,  in  illness,  or  any- 
thing, was  I?" 

And  "Katie"  fondly  assured  her  that  she  was 
patient;  that  parting  was  a  sad  trial  to  any- 
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body;  and  seven  weeks  seemed  a  long  time, 
only  that  they  would  soon  be  over.  So  they 
petted  and  praised  each  other,  and  rung  for 
Jones  and  their  early  tea,  and  the  last  thing 
they  saw,  before  Jones  drew  their  blinds,  was 
Lord  Belgravia  walking  away  with  his  cigar 
towards  the  shrubbery.  ^^  The  darling!"  ex- 
claimed Adela;  and  though  his  lordship  could 
not  have  heard  the  exclamation,  he  by  good 
luck  did  glance  up  at  the  window  of  his  lady- 
love, and,  seeng  her,  kissed  his  hand  so 
pleasantly  as  to  perfect  her  recovery,  and 
send  her  to  her  fireside,  and  to  the  little  doze 
with  which  she  sometimes  refreshed  her  lovely 
looks  for  the  evening,  in  excellent  spirits. 
Kate  did  not  doze,  but  she  occupied  an  arm- 
chair corresponding  to  that  of  her  sister  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  fire,  and,  leaning 
back  in  this,  and  regarding  the  charming  face 
of  Adela,  so  sweet  and  youthful  in  its  repose, 
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she  found  herself  wondering  whether  Margaret 
Elliot  was  ever  the  prey  of  such  impatience, 
such  depression,  as  she  had  recently  witnessed. 
It  was  well,  however,  Kate  thought  a  few 
days  afterwards,  that  this  impatience  and  de- 
pression had  found  vent  in  the  manner  and 
at  the  time  it  had  done.  The  relief  enabled 
Adela,  she  saw,  to  bear  better  the  departure  of 
Lord  Belgravia  when  it  took  place.  She  really 
parted  from  him  with  fortitude  and  even  some 
cheerfulness.  Plantagenet  had  left  the  after- 
noon before  New  Year's  Day  ;  the  Tyrells 
were  due  at  Leamington  on  the  2nd  of  the 
month;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  Lord 
Belgravia  drove  his  phaeton  and  thorough- 
bred horses  down  the  avenue  on  their  way  to 
the  station.  When  the  carriage  ceased  to  be 
seen,  a  few  tears  fell  from  the  eyes  of  Adela 
on  the  face  of  the  costly  little  watch  he  had  left 
in  her  hands;  but  these  were  followed  by  no 
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others,  and,  placing  the  trinket  in  her  bosom, 
she  smiled  brightly  in  her  sister's  face,  saying, 
and  then  again  repeating, 

*'  In  six  weeks  and  four  days  I  shall  be  his 
wife.'' 
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CHAPTER  II. 

A  NEW  LORD  MELFORD. 

"VrO,  Margaret  Elliot  was  not  a  prey  to  any 
such  impatience  or  depression  as  the 
elder  Miss  Meriton  had  seen  exhibited  by  her 
sister.  With  Margaret — though  her  mar- 
riage had  been  twice  postponed — all  was 
peace,  and  trust,  and  joy,  chastened  by  the 
prospect  of  an  inevitable  separation  from  her 
father  and  sisters,  but  untroubled  by  any 
anxiety  whatever.  She  had  returned  to  the 
Grange  soon  after  the  death  of  Lord  Melford ; 
and  Allan  Grant,  who  had  with  difficulty 
quitted  his  post  at  that  time  to  accompany 
his  brother  to  Nice,  found  himself  unable  to 
do    more    than    spend    Christmas  Day    itself 
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with  the  ladj  of  his  love.  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  Margaret  scarcely  regretted  this. 
The  shock  felt  by  Sir  Geoffrey  at  the  death 
of  his  old  friend,  though  borne  far  better 
than  most  persons  anticipated,  was  still  the 
occasion  of  serious  anxiety  to  his  daughters ; 
and  the  depression  consequent  on  it  was  only 
to  be  counteracted  by  their  most  attentive 
solicitude.  Moreover,  it  was  Margaret  Elliot's 
last  Christmas  at  the  Grange,  as  Margaret 
Elliot,  and  she  was  desirous  of  performing  for 
the  last  time  all  the  home  labours  of  love 
peculiar  to  that  joyfully  solemn  season  with 
even  more,  rather  than  less,  efficiency 
than  had  been  her  wont.  Another  Christ- 
mas she  should  belong  to  a  husband 
and  a  husband's  relations.  This  last 
Christmas  of  belonging  to  herself  she  felt  an 
especial  pleasure  in  dedicating  wholly  to  rela- 
tions of  her  own. 
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The  important  event  to  look  forward  to 
between  Christmas  and  her  marriage  was 
the  arrival  of  the  new  Lord  ^lelford  at 
the  Castle.  This  would  be  an  important 
event  in  more  eyes  than  her  own.  Yet  the 
expectation  of  it  in  the  county  was  less  excit- 
ing than  it  might  well  have  been.  A  Very 
Eeverend  Lord  Melford  was  not  highly 
acceptable  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  Castle  would  present,  they 
deemed  it  probable,  in  future,  more  of  the 
grave  dignity  of  a  bishop's  palace,  fewer  of 
the  gay  characteristics  of  a  nobleman's  seat. 
And  for  the  ladies  of  the  county,  a  vague 
rumour  of  a  matrimonial  engagement  had 
begun  to  spread ;  which  vague  rumour,  aris- 
ing no  one  knew  with  whom — we  can  only 
hope  our  friend  Lady  Jane  was  not  in  any 
way  chargeable  with  it — moderated  female 
enthusiasm    greatly.      An    unmarried    Lord 
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Melford,  dean  or  no  dean,  would  have  been, 
I  have  no  doubt,  cordially  welcomed  by  them 
— a  married  Lord  Melford — seeing  that  his 
lordship  had  attained  the  sober  age  of  six- 
and-thirty  years — could  not  have  been  fairly 
complained  of ;  but  an  engaged  Lord  Melford 
amounted  to  a  grievance. 

Margaret  had  reconciled  herself.  She  ac- 
knowledged too  many  blessings  in  her  own  lot 
to  be  captious  on  the  score  of  a  sister-in-law. 

*'  We  know/'  she  said  to  Elizabeth,  "  that 
dear  Aunt  Jane  does  not  easily  get  over  a 
dislike;  and  she  has  evidently,  either  with 
or  without  cause,  disliked  Lady  Powerham. 
The  rumour  may  be  true,  or  it  may  not — I 
incline  to  the  latter  opinion.  But  I  think  we 
may  be  quite  sure  of  this,  that  any  lady  Lord 
Melford  loves,  whether  she  is  seven-and- 
thirty,  or  seventeen,  we  shall  be  very  able  to 
love  also." 
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And  Elizabeth  replied, 

''  I  entirely  agree  with  you,  dear." 

^'  I  am  a  little  afraid  of  Elm  Green  curiosity 
on  the  point,"  said  Margaret  on  another 
occasion,  when  there  began  to  be  question  of 
personally  returning  the  visits  of  inquiry  that 
had  been  made  at  their  door  after  the  death 
of  Lord  Melford.  ^'They  may  suppose  me 
likely  to  be  in  possession  of  the  truth." 

**A  supposition,  surely,  that  should  seal 
their  lips !"  observed  one  of  her  sisters. 

"And,  at  all  events,  being  ignorant  my- 
self, I  can  betray  nothing.  It  is,"  Margaret 
continued,  '*a  long  time  since  I  have  had  a 
talk  with  Kate.  I  shall  really  be  glad  to  see 
her  again,  and  that  dear,  happy  Adela.  How 
radiant  she  looked  the  morning  we  met  her 
riding  with  Lord  Belgravia.  Did  I  tell  you 
that  I  saw  Mrs.  Frank  Meriton  the  day  before 
I  left  London  ?     Our  carriages  passed  each 
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other  in  Eegent  Street,  and  we  bowed.  She 
was  looking  rather  ill,  I  thought — thinner 
than  she  used  to  do,  though  very  interesting 
and  elegant,  and  seemed  to  be  very  richly 
dressed.'' 

"  Was  she  alone  ?"  Anne  asked. 
"  No.  Miss  Jebb  was  with  her." 
More  than  once  a  day  had  been  named  for 
the  arrival  of  Lord  Melford  at  the  Castle,  and 
the  Castle  had  expected  him,  and  the  expec- 
tation of  the  Castle  had  become  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  county,  and  Lord  Melford  had 
not  arrived.  At  length,  on  a  snowing  twelfth 
of  January,  he  arrived  ^^?^expectedly,  and  con- 
sequently without,  so  to  speak,  any  flourish 
of  trumpets  whatsoever.  He  arrived,  I  say, 
unexpectedly  ;  unostentatiously,  also,  and  at- 
tended only  by  his  personal  servant.  Simply 
he  asked  for  dinner,  and  sent  for  the  head 
man  of  business,    who   resided   about  three 
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miles  from  the  Castle ;  and  the  first  intima- 
tion of  his  arrival  received  at  the  Grange, 
came  in  the  form  of  a  note  to  Sir  Geoffrey, 
from  the  Earl,  asking  leave  to  present  himself 
at  Sir  Geofirey's  luncheon-table  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  How  acceptable  this  note  proved 
to  more  of  the  Grange  family  than  Margaret, 
I  think  I  need  not  say.  Sir  Geoffi-ey,  finished 
gentleman  of  the  old  school  as  he  was,  could 
now  own  to  himself  that  he  might  have  felt  to 
a  certain  extent  embarrassed  between  a  desire 
to  pay  instant  and  cordial  attention  to  the 
brother  of  Allan  Grant,  to  a  Church  dignitary 
and  a  peer,  and  a  reluctance  to  be  amongst 
the  first  to  feter,  in  his  new  position,  the  once 
rejected  suitor  of  his  eldest  daughter.  Eliza- 
beth herself  had  felt  keenly  solicitous  as  to  the 
establishment  of  new  and  kindly  relations 
between  her  father  and  the  Earl — keenly  de- 
sirous that  no  antecedents  of  her  own  should 
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operate  to  impose  a  restraint  on  either,  and 
prevent  the  thoroughly  friendly  intercourse 
between  the  two  families  that  would  be  so 
pleasant  to  both  ;  while  even  Anne  and  Ellen, 
more  in  possession  than  their  younger  sister 
of  former  facts,  had  not  been  without  some 
unexpressed  anxiety  on  the  subject.  "  His 
engap;ement,  however,"  thought  Anne  to  her- 
self, "if  he  he  engaged,  will  make  things 
easier."  And  Elizabeth  probably  saw  this 
also. 

Engagement  or  no  engagement,  things 
were  made  easy.  No  one  of  the  family  need 
apprehend  an  instant's  embarrassment  from 
the  writer  of  those  few  frank,  kindly  unaf- 
fected lines.  They  were  such  as  should  have 
been  addressed  to  Sir  Geoffrey  by  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  late  lord  and  the  elder  brother 
of  Allan  Grant,  if  Elizabeth  had  never  existed. 

And  by  three  o'clock  on  the  appointed  day 
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Lord  Melford's  visit  was  over.  A  little  be- 
fore one  he  had  been  received  by  Sir  Geof- 
frey and  his  daughters  Ellen  and  Margaret, 
in  the  drawing-room,  Elizabeth  being  engaged 
in  reading  to  Anne,  as  was  her  custom  at 
that  hour.  Even  in  the  south  parlour  of  the 
invalid  the  reverberation  of  the  great  door 
bell,  that  indicated  the  arrival  of  the  expected 
visitor,  was  audible  ;  and  though  Elizabeth 
had  sense,  dignity,  and  her  thirty  years  to 
sustain  her,  and  the  successive  paragraphs  of 
the  last  volume  of  '^  Macaulay's  History  of 
England"  went  on  smoothly  as  before,  the 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes'  interval  between  the 
arrival  in  the  house  of  her  former  lover  and 
his  introduction  to  Anne's  room,  must  have 
been,  the  circumstances  considered,  a  trying 
one. 

On  his,  Lord  Melford's  part,  all  was,  Eliza- 
beth instantly  felt,  perfectly  unembarrassed 
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and  easy.  His  unaffectedly  sweet  and,  as 
befitted  a  clergyman,  somewhat  serious  man- 
ner, was  simultaneously  felt  to  be  charming 
by  every  person  in  the  room.  Yet  it  had 
its  nice  gradations  ;  and  the  elder  Miss  Elliot 
must  have  possessed  an  indiscrimating  vanity 
to  have  conceived  herself  distinguished.  She 
and  Ellen  were  to  him  simply  the — well,  yes 
— the  charming  sisters  of  his  brother's  bride ; 
Margaret  was  that  bride  herself,  and  Anne — 
the  wreck  of  the  buoyant  and  beautiful  child 
he  remembered,  yet  the  more  than  conqueror 
of  suffering — was  the  object  of  a  respectful 
tenderness  that  Elizabeth  thought  very  touch- 
ing. 

To  Sir  Geoffrey  and  Anne,  indeed,  he 
directed  the  greater  part  of  his  conversation 
during  the  time  he  remained  in  the  apart- 
ment of  the  latter — Margaret  sitting  radiant 
near  him.     To   Elizabeth,  while  conducting 
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her  to  the  luncheon-room,  he  found  the  proper 
opportunity  for  saying  a  few  words  of  admira- 
tion of  her-  sister's  beauty,  and  of  his  own 
happiness  in  the  happiness  of  his  brother ; 
and  soon  after  luncheon  he  took  his  leave. 
He  would  be  in  London,  they  found,  at  the 
same  hour  on  the  following  day,  and  business 
therefore  required  his  prompt  return. to  the 
Castle.  By  three  o'clock,  as  I  have  said,  his 
visit  to  the  Grange  was  over. 

Lord  Melford's  carriage  had  driven  from 
the  door,  and  Elizabeth,  still  standing  by  the 
same  table,  about  the  middle  of  the  room,  near 
which  she  had  received  his  adieux,  had  taken 
up  an  engraving  from  an  open  portfolio  be- 
fore her,  and  was  apparently  regarding  it. 
Continuing  to  do  so  for  several  moments,  she 
became  conscious  of  the  influence  that  a 
watchful  human  eye  exercises,  and  lifting  her 
own,  she  met  the  wistful  gaze  of  Sir  Geoffrey, 
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who  had  reseated  himself  in  his  arm-chair. 
It  was  a  trying  moment,  and  a  colour  bright 
and  most  unusual  appeared  on  her  cheek,  and 
spread  rapidly  upwards  to  her  temples,  and 
downwards  to  the  narrow  collar  of  her  dress. 
Probably  she  had  never  made  so  great  an 
eiFort — she  had  never  needed  to  make  so 
great  an  effort  as  she  now  made — to  recall 
that  colour.  She  did  recall  it,  however,  and 
at  once  replacing  the  picture  smiled  her  own 
charming  smile,  crossed  the  room  to  her 
father's  chair,  and,  bending  over  him,  affec- 
tionately kissed  his  forehead.  I  hope  you 
are  sorry  for  Sir  Geoffrey  just  now. 

Kisses,  however,  were  no  infrequent  mani- 
festations at  the  Grange,  and  this  one  per- 
formed by  Elizabeth  before  the  eyes  of  two 
of  her  sisters  was  as  little  surprising  a  thing 
as  could  have  occurred.  Indeed,  following 
immediately  on  the  visit  of  her  lover's  brother, 
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it  appeared  to  Margaret  so  delicate  and  natu- 
ral an  expression  of  sympathy  with  Sir  Geof- 
frey on  her  score,  that  she,  too,  presently  fol- 
lowed suit;  and,  seated  on  the  knee  of  the 
old  man,  soon  to  be  bereaved  of  herself,  inno- 
cently succeeded  to  some  extent  in  detaching 
his  eyes,  and  perhaps — or  perhaps  not — his 
thoughts,  from  her  elder  sister,  who  ceased 
not,  however,  to  dissemble.  For  the  longer 
part  of  the  remaining  afternoon  the  latter 
maintained  her  place  in  the  family  circle, 
cheerful  over  her  work  or  her  drawing,  as  she 
was  accustomed  to  be,  and  only  when  the 
usual  hour  of  separation  arrived  did  she  seek 
her  own  room,  to  which  apartment  I  do  not 
know  that  we  have  any  particular  right  to 
accompany  her. 

In  the  hour  after  dinner  which,  on  those 
evenings  when  Anne  felt  unequal  to  an  ap- 
pearance   in   the   drawing-room,    the   sisters 
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were  accustomed  to  spend  in  Anne's  parlour, 
the  subject  that  naturally,  nay,  inevitably 
presented  itself  was  the  visit  of  the  morning. 
I  ought,  perhaps,  rather  to  say — the  visitor. 

'^  Have  I  described  him  well?''  asked  lovely 
Margaret,  looking  round  the  group. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Ellen  and  Anne. 

'^  He  is,"  said  the  former,  ''  more  like  your 
description  than  our  recollection  of  him.  He 
must  be  a  good  deal  changed,  I  think.  What 
do  you  say,  Elizabeth?" 

"  He  is,"  replied  Elizabeth,  "  a  good  deal 
changed." 

"  He  is  older  looking  than  I  had  expected," 
again  said  Ellen,  "  older  looking  than  his 
years.     Do  you  not  think  so?" 

Anne  was  the  person  addressed,  but  was 
not  aware  of  it.  She  was  indeed  a  little 
thoughtful,  and  had  regarded  Elizabeth  rather 
attentively  on  the  first  entrance  of  the  latter 
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into  the  room.     Margaret,  therefore,  replied, 

"He  must  either  be  old-looking  for  his 
years,  or  Allan  must  be  very  young-looking 
for  his;  for  there  are  only  eighteen  months 
between  the  brothers." 

It  was  true  that  Colonel  Grant  possessed 
still  the  glossy  chevelure  of  youth,  while  the 
hair  of  the  earl,  though  as  abundant  as  ever, 
was  fast  turning  to  grey. 

"  I  think,"  Margaret  said  thoughtfully,  after 
a  little  pause,  *'  I  think  it  is  true  about  Lady 
Flora  Powerham." 

Anne  asked  why. 

"  I  am  unable  to  say  very  distinctly  why. 
It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  since  I  last  saw 
him  there  is  a  difference.  He  looks  happier, 
I  think." 

"  Yet,"  observed  Ellen,  '^  you  never  men- 
tioned that  he  looked  unhappy." 

*^0h,  no!  certainly  not;   he  never  did.     I 
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never  had  such  an  idea.  It  is  merely  that, 
supposing  him  the  lover  of  Lady  Flora,  there 
is  the  sort  of  change  one  might  expect  from 
the  man  who  had  not  yet  proposed,  to  the  man 
who  had  proposed  and  been  accepted." 

The  sisters  smiled. 

"  We  must,"  said  Elizabeth,  *^  defer  to  Mar- 
garet's judgment  in  the  matter." 

And  then  they  talked  of  Lady  Flora,  and 
of  Melford  Castle,  and  wondered  whether  Lord 
Melford  and  his  future  wife — whoever  she 
might  be — would  reside  much  in  London. 
Margaret  at  first  naturally  expressed  a  hope 
they  might  do  so,  as  she  herself  would,  for  the 
present,-  be  seldom  able  to  visit  the  country  ; 
and  then  she  recalled  the  hope  as  a  selfish  one, 
since  their  residence  at  the  Castle,  she  said, 
would  be  so  pleasant  to  her  dear  ones  at  the 
Grange. 

Thus  talking,  the  hour  of  Anne's  retirement 
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arrived,  and  (the  baronet's  after-dinner  doze 
having  terminated  a  little  sooner)  the  remain- 
ing four  adjourned  to  the  drawing-room,  where 
a  game  of  piquet  between  Sir  Geoffrey  and  his 
eldest  daughter,  a  song  or  two  from  Mar- 
garet, and  a  selection  of  sacred  music  from 
the  instructed  fingers  of  Ellen,  formed  the 
reasonable  recreation  of  the  evening. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


THE  GRANGE  POST-BAG. 


HTHE  snow-storm  in  which  Lord  Melford 
arrived  at  the  Castle,  was  but  the  pre- 
cursor of  a  heavy  fall,  that  commenced  about 
the  time  he  took  his  departure  again  for 
London,  and  continued,  with  intermissions, 
during  the  following  day  and  far  into  the 
night.  On  the  fourth  morning,  then,  from 
that  on  which  the  Grange  received  the  Earl's 
visit,  the  little  party  there  looked  out  from 
its  windows  on  so  white  a  world  as  made  even 
the  fine  old  dining-room,  with  its  black,  shin- 
ing panels — its  pictures  by  Rembrandt,  and 
Sir    Joshua    Reynolds — its     breakfast-table, 
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covered  with  daintiest  damask  and  glittering 
service  of  silver,  and  drawn  near  to  one  of 
the  blazing  fires,  a  gainer  by  the  contrast. 
The  weather  had  probably  delayed  the  mails, 
for  Sir  Geoffrey's  newspaper,  and  the  letters 
that  ordinarily  awaited  the  morning  descent  of 
the  family,  were  absent.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, a  little  robin, .  hopping  about  amongst 
hospitable  crumbs,  and  pecking  at  the  reflec- 
tions of  himself  in  a  side-table  that  shone  like 
a  mirror,  was  receiving  greater  attention  than 
might  otherwise  have  been  accorded  to  him, 
and  seasonably  completed  a  very  charming 
winter  picture. 

'  Breakfast  was  more  than  half  over  by  the 
time  the  old  butler  entered,  with  such  con- 
tents of  the  Grange  post-bag  as  concerned  the 
little  party  assembled  in  the  dining-room. 
There  were  papers  and  letters  for  Sir  Geoffrey  ; 
there  was  one  letter  for  Miss  Elliot ;  there 
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were  three  for  Margaret ;  and  for  Ellen,  on 
this  occasion,  there  were  none. 

"From  Aunt  Jane?"  asked  Margaret,  as, 
in  the  act  of  tearing  open  the  envelope  that 
presented  to  her  eyes  the  well-known  writing 
of  Allan  Grant,  she  looked  across  the  table 
and  beheld  those  of  her  sister  pausing  on  the 
address  of  the  letter  she  held  in  her  hand. 
"  From  Aunt  Jane  ?" 

"No,''  Elizabeth  replied ;  "  it  is  from  Lord 
Melford." 

Simultaneously  the  regards  of  all  present 
were  directed  for  a  moment  towards  the  seal 
that  Elizabeth  now  broke.  In  the  glance  of 
Sir  Geoffrey,  quickly  recalled  to  the  news- 
paper he  had  already  commenced  to  read, 
there  was  both  surprise  and  pain — surprise 
that  passed  away,  pain  that  remained  ;  while 
a  rosy,  gratified  flush  spread  over  the  face  of 
the  fair  youngest  sister — for  of  whom  could  the 
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Earl  be  writing  to  Elizabeth  but  of  herself? 
Soon,  however,  her  happy  eyes  fell  upon  her 
own  letter,  and,  finding  attractive  metal  there, 
her  thoughts  passed  from  her  sister  and  her 
sister's  occupation,  until  roused  by  a  slight 
movement  on  the  other  side  of  the  table. 
Then  she  looked  up,  and  beheld  Elizabeth  in 
the  act  of  quitting  the  room  with  the  Earl's 
letter  in  her  hand. 

*^  Elizabeth  !"  Margaret  exclaimed  ;  but 
even  while  she  spoke  the  door  closed  behind 
Elizabeth's  black  silk  dress. 

"  Is  it  about  Anne  ?"  she  asked,  turning 
wondering  eyes  on  Sir  Geofirey,  and  on  Ellen, 
and  beholding  in  both  quarters  some  unusual 
appearances  that  restrained  her  questions. 
The  former,  indeed,  was  attentively  regarding 
his  newspaper ;  but  with  a  deep  flush  spread 
over  his  face  that  the  reading  of  his  news- 
paper did  not  commonly  evoke  ;  and  when 
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Ellen,  who  had  presided  at  the  breakfast- 
table  smce  Anne  had  been  unable  to  dis- 
charge its  duties,  made  the  invariable  compli- 
mentary inquiry  of  whether  he  would  take 
more  tea,  he  stretched  forth  his  cup  in  per- 
fect unconsciousness  that  it  was  a  thing  he 
probably  had  not  done  on  any  morning  within 
the  last  half-dozen  years. 

Fully  a  quarter  of  an  hour  was  Elizabeth 
absent,  and  Margaret,  anxious,  wondering, 
and  not  unalarmed,  unable  to  believe  that  Sir 
Geoffrey's  thoughts  were  wholly  engrossed  by 
his  paper,  or  that  the  little  attempts  of  Ellen 
at  ordinary  conversation  were  absolutely  un- 
constrained, had  begun  to  think  of  proposing 
to  seek  her  sister,  when  the  door  opened,  and 
Miss  Elliot  herself  re-entered  the  room. 

The  eyes  of  both  sisters  turned  on  her. 
There  was,  Ellen  afterwards  said,  in  recount- 
ing the  little  history  of  this  morning  to  Anne, 
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a  look  in  her  face,  and  especially  in  her  eyes, 
that  was  ineffable  ;  a  look  Ellen  could  not 
describe,  but  since  seeing  which  she  thought 
she  could  better  picture  to  herself  what  **  a 
spiritual  body  will  be  like." 

The  eyes  of  both  sisters  turned  on  her. 
Not  so  those  of  Sir  Geoffrey.  The  deep  Hush 
on  his  face  deepened,  his  attentiveness  to  his 
paper  increased,  and,  to  all  appearance,  he 
was  unconscious  of  his  daughter's  advancing 
foot3teps,  which  were,  in  the  meanwhile, 
taking  the  direction  of  his  own  chair.  I  do 
not  believe  he  did  know  that  she  had  paused 
behind  this  last,  till,  bending  over  his 
shoulder,  she  said  in  a  low  voice,  but  one 
so  clear  that  her  words  were  heard  by  all 
present. 

'^  Papa,  Lord  Melford  has  proposed  to  me 
again  !" 

Margaret   sprang  from  her  chair.     Ellen, 
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too,  rose  from  hers,  and  seeing  that  Sir  Geof- 
frey's head  continued  still  bent  over  his  news- 
paper, nay,  was  bent  over  it  even  more  close- 
ly than  before,  she  took  the  hand  of  her 
younger  sister,  and  with  only  a  look  of  love 
to  Elizabeth,  led  the  former  from  the  room. 
It  was  a  delicate  act  on  the  part  of  Ellen,  to 
leave  the  father  alone  at  such  a  moment  with 
the  daughter  to  whom  he  had  been  the  inno- 
cent occasion  of  eleven  years  of  suffering, 
borne  with  a  noble  fortitude.  I  think  we 
shall  imitate  the  delicacy  of  the  third  Miss 
Elliot,  but  will,  in  compensation,  place  the 
letter  of  Lord  Melford  before  the  reader. 

*^  My  dear  Miss  Elliot, 

"  For  the  second  time  I  place 
myself  at  your  feet.  That  I  should  have 
presumed  to  do  so  eleven  years  ago  has  long 
astonished  myself,  and  is  only  to  be  accounted 
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for  through  the  faith  youth  has  in  the  Light 
of  life,  while  it  is  yet  without  discernment  of 
the  meaning  of  the  Shadow.  From  the  hour 
of  your  rejection  of  me  my  second  highest  aim 
has  been  to  become  worthy  of  your  accept- 
ance. Worthier  of  it  I  sincerely  think  my- 
self to  be,  or  not  all  the  improvement  that 
has  taken  place  in  my  worldly  position  would 
give  me  a  moment's  courage  to  re-present 
my  suit. 

**  My  heart,  Elizabeth,  has  preserved  the 
attitude  of  a  lover  always  during  these  eleven 
years,  but  my  pen  has  not  been  accustomed  to 
the  language  of  one.  I  shall  not  suflfer,  how- 
ever, through  this.  Either  you  remember  me 
favourably,  or  you  do  not.  Either  recollec- 
tions of  the  past  are  pleading  for  me,  or  other- 
wise. I  would  not  write  this  letter  without 
havipg  seen  you,  for  then  you  might  have  re- 
plied that  my  attachment  was  to   a   memory. 
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I  have  seen  you,  and  there  can  no  longer  be 
question  of  my  feelings.  The  answer  now 
must  deal  solely  with  your  own. 

'^  One  precaution  I  have  taken.  It  ap- 
peared to  me  that  Lady  Jane  Lorimer  was 
likely  to  know  of  any  possible  contract  that 
could  make  it  improper  for  me  to  address  this 
letter  to  yourself.  On  reaching  London,  then, 
I  waited  on  her,  and  had  the  great  satisfac- 
tion of  hearing  that,  to  the  best  of  her  belief, 
your  hand  is  absolutely  disengaged. 

*^  The  encouragement  this  information  gave 
me  is  great.  God  grant  ifc  be  not  excessive  ; 
but  you  must  have  been  often  and  earnestly 
sought,  and  if  having  your  own  heart's  per- 
mission to  listen  to  another  suit  than  mine, 
why  Miss  Elliot  still  ? 

"  The  relations  about  to  be  formed  between 
your  sister  and  my  brother,  and  very  sweet 
to  me  from   the  first,  will  bring   us   near  to- 
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gether.  They  render  it  reasonable  to  suppose 
that,  in  any  case,  much  of  our  future  lives 
will  pass  in  each  other's  society.  But  for  the 
more  ambitious  hopes  I  have  cherished,  this 
would  be  a  prospect  exceedingly  precious. 
Xow,  however,  such  a  companionship  can 
offer  little,  if  any,  alleviation  of  the  pain  you 
will  cause  me  if  you  again,  and  finally,  refuse 
to  become  my  wife.  It  is  for  you — you  to 
whom,  and  to  whom  only,  I  lay  bare  my  heart 
— to  show  me  whether  the  earthly  goods  that 
have  fallen  to  me  be  indeed  the  earthly  goods 
men  so  loudly  call  them,  or  simply  heavier 
responsibilities,  which,  however,  I  will,  with 
God's  help,  still  labour  rightly  to  discharge. 

*^  Melford." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


VISIT  TO  THE  VICARAGE. 


QO  little  stimulus  to  recollection  of  the  pro- 
verb, "  on  revient  toujour s  a  ses  premiers 
amours, ^^  did  the  brief  sojourn  of  Lord  Mel- 
ford  at  the  Castle,  and  his  one  visit  to  the 
Grange  supply,  that  during  this  week,  so 
eventful  to  Elizabeth,  the  name  of  Elliot  es- 
caped being  a  "  household  word  '^  in  the 
homes  of  the  snowed-up  gentry  of  the  county. 
That  of  Lady  Flora  Powerham  was,  on  the 
contrary,  pretty  frequently  mentioned  with 
interest,  with  curiosity,  in  some  cases  with 
spleen  ;  and  this  after  it  had  been  traced  out 
by  Lady  Jane,  and  transmitted  by  her  in  a 
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letter — four-fifths  exulting,  and  the  remainder 
penitent — to  her  niece,  that  the  rumour  had 
had  its  rise  simply  and  solely  in  the  personal 
interest  taken  by  the  Dean  in  the  studies  of 
the  young  lady  preparatory  to  confirmation. 

*^  I  wonder  what  Robert  means?"  ejaculated 
Adela  one  morning,  in  reading  a  letter  from 
her  lover.  ^^  I  wonder  what  Robert  means  ? 
He  says  ^  I  am  glad  to  hear  your  handsome 
friend  is  to  marry  her  old  flame  ! '  They 
must  be  some  persons,  mamma,  whom  you 
know,  and  "whom  he  supposes  I  know  also — 
some  persons  in  London,  most  likely — have 
you  any  idea  who  ?" 

Mrs.  Meriton  had  not  long  made  her  ap- 
pearance in  the  drawing-room.  She  and 
Kate  had  dined  at  a  house  some  miles  distant 
on  the  preceding  day,  and  the  state  of  the 
roads  had  made  the  affair  a  fatiguing  one. 
She  now  suffered  her  work  to  rest  on  the 
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table,  while  she  carried  her  thoughts  over  her 
acquaintances.  They  presented  her  with  no 
solution  of  the  difficulty. 

'^No — really!"  she  said.  ^^  I  can  think 
of  no  one  at  all  likely,  nor  at  all,  in  fact, 
answering  the  description.  *  Your  handsome 
friend,'  he  says " 

"  ^  I  am  glad  to  hear,' "  re-read  Adela  from 
her  letter,  "Hhat  your  handsome  friend  is  to 
marry  her  old  flame.'  " 

Mrs,  Meriton  shook  her  head. 

"  It  must  be,  I  should  think,  some  mistake 
— some  misapprehension." 

'^  Have  we  any  relations,  mamma — rela- 
tions of  his  and  of  ours,  who  may  be  the  per- 
sons meant?" 

"  I  am  not  aware,"  Mrs.  Meriton  replied, 
"  of  any." 

It  was  in  the  little  silence  that  succeeded 
her  reply,  and  during  which  it  seemed  that 
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her  thoughts  continued  their  investigation, 
though  her  work  was  slowly  resumed,  and 
Adela's  eyes  had  reverted  to  a  prior  part  of 
Lord  Belgra^da's  letter, — it  was  in  this  silence 
that  Kate  said, 

"Can  there  be  any  report  about  Elizabeth 
Elliot  and  Lord  Melford  ?  If  you  remember, 
when  Lord  Belgravia  was  first  down  here  in 
August,  Elizabeth  was  at  that  dinner-party 
we  had,  and  he  thought  her  very  handsome." 

Mrs.  Meriton's  work  again  rested  upon  the 
table  as  she  regarded  her  eldest  daughter  ; 
and  Adela's  eyes  turned  incredulously  on  her 
sister. 

"  There  has  been  nothing,"  said  the  elder 
lady,  "to  give  .rise  to  such  a  report." 

And  the  younger  one  said  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, 

"  It  is  absurd." 

Kate  had  no  probability  to  urge  in  favour 
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of  her  suggestion.  Indeed  it  occurred  to  her- 
self that  she  had  suggested  about  the  most 
improbable  thing  in  the  world. 

'^  Lord  Melford,"  observed  Mrs.  Meriton, 
when  the  cambric  handkerchief  she  was  hem- 
ming was  once  more  in  a  state  of  progression, 
'*  made  only  one  formal  visit  of  an  hour  to  the 
Grange." 

"  I  hate  a  puzzle  !"  exclaimed  Adela. 

^'You  will  perhaps  be  writing  to-day  to 
Lord  Belgravia,  and  can  then  ask  him  to 
explain." 

The  young  lady  looked  at  her  watch — the 
same  given  her  by  her  lover — and  politely 
counteracted  the  least  possible  indication  of  a 
yawn. 

"  I  do  not  think/'  she  said,  *'  I  should  care 
to  do  that.  One  might  be  showing  ignorance 
of  something  or  somebody  one  ought  to  know 
— and  he  hates  gossip." 
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**  In  that  case,"  her  mother  replied,  ''  and 
to  make  it  quite  certain  that  Elizabeth  Elliot 
is  not  the  person  alluded  to,  I  will  drive  to 
Coleworth  and  call  on  Mrs.  Dalton  after 
luncheon.  It  is  too  late  to  do  so  before. 
Who  will  accompany  me  ?" 

^*  I  will,"  said  Adela  readily.  And  the 
carriage  was  ordered  for  two  o'clock. 

At  twenty  minutes  after  that  time  they 
were  shown  into  the  drawing-room  at  the 
Vicarage.  The  old  lady  was  at  her  writing- 
table,  but  rose  and  came  forward  in  a  very 
pleased  kindly  way,  when  she  caught  their 
names. 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Meriton,  and  Miss  Adela  !" 
she  said,  taking  a  hand  of  each,  and  looking 
from  one  face  to  another  through  her  spec- 
tacles in  a  sort  of  inquiring  manner,  not  lost 
on  either  of  her  visitors.  *'  And  both  looking 
so  well !     You  must  come  quite  near  the  fire  ; 
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and  here,  my  love/'  to  Adela,  ^'  is  a  screen. 
Mr.  Dalton  says  we  shall  have  more  snow. 
Both  looking  so  well !" 

"  To  say  the  truth,"  returned  Mrs.  Meriton, 
settling  her  hands  into  her  muff,  and  leaning 
back  in  the  most  comfortable  of  arm-chairs, 
out  of  the  immediate  reach  of  a  Yicarage  win- 
ter fire — "to  say  the  truth,  we  came  prepared 
to  find  Mrs.  Dalton  in  her  best  looks  also." 

The  old  lady's  eyes  again  sought  the  coun- 
tenances of  her  visitors,  and  the  inquiry  in 
her  own  grew  into  a  different  sort  of  intelli- 
gence as  she  removed  her  glasses,  while  her 
whole  face  beamed  out  into  a  smile. 

"  I  did  not  mean,"  she  said,  ^'  to  be  a  chat- 
ter-box. We  supposed  it  had  not  gone  yet 
beyond  a  very  few.  No  doubt,  however,  it 
would  soon  spread.  All  eyes  would  be  on 
the  outlook.  Such  an  old — old  attachment, 
you  know — on  his  part,  I  mean." 
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"  Exactly." 

"  All  eyes,  my  dear,  would  be  on  the  out- 
look. In  Lord  Melfprd's  position,  you  know 
— quite  the  first  man  in  the  county — and 
every  eye  turned  on  him  just  now.  Dear 
EHzabeth,  too,  so  beloved.  The  marriage 
could  not  be  made  in  a  corner." 

"  Certainly  not.  Is  there  any  reason  for 
greater  reserve  than  in  the  case  of  Mar- 
garet ?" 

^^  Oh,  dear  me  ! — no.  Only  the  family 
mourning,  you  see,  and  the  great  wish  to  con- 
sider Lady  Melford's  feelings." 

*'  But  is  there  any  apprehension  that  it 
will  be  disagreeable  to  Lady  Melford  ?" 

*'  Disagreeable !"  ejaculated  the  genuine 
old  lady  with  the  most  naive  and  unsuspect- 
ing astonishment  in  the  world.  ^'  My  dear 
Mrs.  Meriton,  if  anything  could  console  Lady 
Melford  for  her  husband's  death — which,  how- 
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ever,  nothing  can — I  do  believe  it  would  be 
the  marriiige  of  Lord  Melford  with  Elizabeth 
Elliot.  It  will  be  quite  a  beam,  Mr.  Dalton 
says,  come  into  her  mourning  chamber — 
quite.'' 

*^  There  are  better  accounts  of  Lady  Mel- 
ford, I  am  glad  to  hear." 

Mrs.  Dalton  shook  her  head. 

"  A  little ;  not  nearly  so  much  better  as  we 
could  v^ish  them.  There  must  be  time,  and 
this  marriage  will  do  her  good.  Far  dearer 
to  Lady  Melford  is  Elizabeth  than  even  her 
sister.  She  has  loved  her,  you  know,  ten 
years  longer.  We  have  all  loved  her  ten 
years  longer  ;  and  though  for  her  happiness  we 
could  have  borne  to  part  with  her,  as  we  must 
bear,"  said  the  old  lady,  affectionately  placing 
her  hand  on  Adela's,  ^^  to  part  with  others, 
we  are  fully  sensible  of  our  privilege  in  keep- 
ing her.     She  will  be  a  blessing,   my  dear," 
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to  Mrs.  Meriton,  "  to  high  and  low  ;  and  we 
may  hope,  besides,  to  have  our  old,  valued 
friend  more  with  us  than  could  have  been  the 
case  under  any  other  circumstances.  I  was 
sitting  here  thinking,  just  before  you  came  in, 
of  the  change  a  week  has  made.  Last  Wed- 
nesday, about  this  time,  there  was  Lord  Mel- 
ford  travelling  back  to  London  in  the  snow." 

"  An  accepted  man,  though,  I  presume. 
And  after  all,"  Mrs.  Meriton  added,  '^  friends 
might  not  unnaturally  have  anticipated  an 
ending  of  the  kind." 

'^  Well,  perhaps.  Some  may  have  done  so; 
it  took  me  by  surprise.  It  has  all  been  a 
dead  letter  so  long." 

"  *  On  revient  toujuurs,' "  observed  Miss 
Adela,  "  '  a  ses premiers  amours,'  It  is  not, 
however,  always  that  a  rich  man  and  an  earl 
resumes  the  suit  that  found  no  favour  when 
he  was  not  an  earl  and  not  a  rich  man.     So 
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I  .think,  mamma,  we  must  join  Mrs.  Dalton 
in  thinking  Elizabeth  fortunate." 

Adela  had  come  on,  you  see.  She  sur- 
prised her  mother  a  good  deal.  She  sur- 
prised good  Mrs.  Dalton  more.  The  latter 
was,  perhaps,  as  much  perplexed  as  surprised. 
Very  likely  she  did  not  understand  French. 
Very  likely  she  did  not  understand  Adela ; 
but  she  answered  with  her  invariable  sweet- 
ness, and,  on  the  whole,  a  good  deal  to  the 
point. 

"My  love,''  she  said,  again  laying  her  hand 
on  Adela's,  "  you  and  Margaret  are  marrying 
at  nineteen  the  men  of  your  choice.  Eliza- 
beth is  marrying  the  man  of  hers  at  thirty. 
You  are  both  happy.  Whether  I  think  the 
earlier  or  the  later  marriage  most  so,  I  do  not 
say  ;  but  this  be  sure — it  is  appointed  as  God 
sees  best  for  each.  And  how  is  my  dear 
Kate?" 
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"  Home  !''  said  Mrs.  Meriton,  as  she  entered 
her  carriage  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ^/isit ; 
and  both  she  and  Adela  took  their  seats  and 
arranged  their  wraps  in  a  silence  that  the 
younger  lady  was  the  first  to  break. 

"  I  hope, "  she  said,  "  Kate  will  be 
ready  by  the  time  we  get  back.  She  will 
be  quite  elated  at  having  made  so  good  a 
guess.'' 

^'  Upon  my  word,  yes." 

"How  lucky  the  Elliots  are  turning  out 
after  all !  I  should  not  be  the  least  surprised 
if  they  all  married !  Fancy,  none  of  the 
sisterhood  remaining.  Ellen,  for  instance, 
might  marry  her  cousin,  the  heir." 

"  I  do  not  know,"  replied  Mrs.  Meriton,  "  if 
that  could  be  considered  extremely  fortunate — 
at  any  rate,  for  more  than  Ellen  herself.  Anne, 
poor  thing,  is  never  likely,  I  fear,  to  be  in  a 
state  of  health  to  marry ;  and  it  would  be  sad 
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for  Sir  Geoffrey  to  be  left  without  a  nurse  for 
the  invalid." 

"  Oh !  'but  they  might  all  arrange  to  live 
together.  And,  as  matters  are  going  on,  I 
have  really  no  doubt  that  it  will  end  in  some- 
thing of  the  kind.  Heigho !  how  terribly 
papa  will  yawn !" 

Adela  was  really  unconscious  that  she  had 
herself  executed  a  faint  copy  of  one  of  the 
manifestations  to  which  she  had  so  improperly 
alluded;  and  when  her  mother  exclaimed 
"Adela!"  in  reply  to  her  observation,  and 
turned  from  her  with  a  sort  of  displeased  sur- 
prise that  might  very  well  have  abashed  even 
a  future  Lady  Belgravia,  the  young  person 
had  the  grace  to  be  a  little  penitent,  and  to 
beg  her  mamma's  pardon. 

"  Still,  mamma,"  she  said,  "  I  do  wish 
papa  would  not  give  those  yawns.  Robert 
has  noticed  them  to  me." 
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"When  Robert/'  observed  Mrs.  Meriton, 
"is  an  older  man,  he  will  probably  have  pecu- 
liarities of  his  own.  I  believe  I  must  thank 
you  for  that  tippet.  The  Vicarage  drawing- 
room  makes  one  feel  cold  everywhere  else  for 
a  month." 

I  hope  the  little  unpleasantness  of  tem- 
perature of  which  Mrs.  Meriton  complained 
was  attributable  wholly  to  Mrs.  Dalton's  fire. 
I  hope  Mrs.  Meriton  was  glad  of  the  presum- 
able happiness  of  the  elder  Miss  Elliot.  I 
hope  she  was  glad  of  it ;  I  wish  to  think  she 
was  glad  of  it ;  but  I  should  have  greater 
confidence  in  the  matter  had  the  rank  of  Lord 
Melford  been  anything  ever  so  little  below  the 
rank  of  her  future  son-in-law,  instead  of  above 
it,  or  had  there  not  been  the  yawns  of  Mr. 
Meriton  to  apprehend.  I  am  pleased,  indeed, 
just  now  to  remember  those  yawns,  which 
might   at  this  moment   naturally,   and  even 
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without   the   assistance   of  Adela,  excusably 
present  themselves  to  a  wife's  mind. 

On  this  score,  however,  Mr.  Meriton  failed 
to  justify  his  wife  and  daughter's  expectations. 
His  yawns,  the  latter  began  to  believe,  had 
sunk  into  mere  ordinary  ebullitions,  insufficient 
for  extraordinary  occasions.  He  had  not 
heard  a  syllable  of  the  proposed  marriage  till 
he  was  told  of  it  by  his  wife.  His  counte- 
nance during  the  relation  made  that  perfectly 
certain,  yet  his  stare  was  a  silent  one ;  and 
when  Tom  ventured  a  relevant  something  of 
"  no  time  to  lose,"  and  "  patience  rewarded," 
Mr.  Meriton  said  to  his  lady  that  he  thought 
"  the  sooner  that  young  gentleman  was  at 
work  again  the  better."  Nor  did  he  (Mr. 
Meriton)  revert  to  the  subject.  The  chief 
indication  he  afforded  to  his  family  of  the 
frame  of  mind  he  was  enjoying,  was  the  con- 
tempt he  after  this  took  several  convenient 
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occasions  to  imply  for  all  rank  below  that  of 
an  earl ;  which  implied  contempt,  if  it  only 
mildly  grieved  Mrs.  Meriton  and  Kate  for  his 
sake,  annoyed  Adela  as  much  as  it  was  pro- 
bably intended  to  do,  for  her  own. 
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CHAPTER  Y. 


IN  LONDON. 


"M 


Y  dear  Felicia,"  said   Miss  Jebb,  "  do 
you    know   at    all    what    stay    Lord 
-  is  going  to  make  in  London?'^ 


This  question  was  put  in  the  dusk — almost 
in  the  dark — of  a  January  afternoon  in  Tavi- 
stock Square,  and  the  closing  of  the  street 
door  had  just  made  itself  heard. 

"  I  know,"  replied  the  person  addressed, 
"  exactly  as  much  and  as  little  as  you  know 

yourself.     I  have  only  seen  Lord  A ,  you 

are  perfectly  aware,  in  your  company." 

"  That  is  just,"  said  Millicent,  "  what  I  was 
going  to  complain  of.    It  is  not  very  agreeable 
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to  feel  myself  so  utterly  de  trop — to  be  con- 
vinced that  he  comes  daily  at  the  same  hour, 
in  the  hope  of  finding  me  absent." 

"  I  do  not  see  "why  you  should  be  convinced 
of  anything  of  the  sort;  but  supposing  your 
conviction  just,  it  would  justify  me — would  it 
not? — in  making  a  point  of  your  presence." 

"  But  then  why  receive  the  man  at  all?" 

"  Oh!  he  amuses  one." 

"  I  do  not  think  him  very  amusing." 

"  He  is  better  than  nobody." 

*^And  in  the  meantime  he  is  amusing  the 
neighbours  as  much  as  he  is  amusing  you — 
probably  a  little  more." 

"  The  Square  people,"  replied  Felicia,  with 
a  faintly  disrespectful  shrug  of  her  very  lovely 
shoulders. 

"  As  you  please,  of  course.  I  do  not  pro- 
fess to  understand  you;  but  perhaps  I  have 
no  right  to  expect  to  be  able  to  do  so." 
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"  Since  you  yourself,"  returned  Felicia,  ^'  do 
not  desire  to  be  understood.  Come,  I  will 
be  frank  with  you  on,  at  least,  one  point.  I 
think  you  are  meaning  to  marry  Uncle  James.'' 
Millicent  cast  down  her  eyes;  and  when  her 
eyes  were  not  seen,  the  rest  of  her  face  was 
always  perfectly  impassible. 

"There  would  be  nothing  extraordinary," 
she  said,  after  a  moment's  silence,  "  in  such 
an  intention  on  my  part.  The  question  is — 
do  you  think  your  Uncle  James  intends  to 
marry  m^f" 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  don't  think  he 
does.     Only  one  never  knows! — " 

"  As  you  say,  one  never  knows."  ^^ 

"Well!  I  shall  not  refuse  my  consent.- 
And,  meantime,  I  will  reward  your  patience — 
I   mean   your    patient    endurance    of    Lord 

A 's  visits,  by  telling   you  that  I  think 

perhaps  I  may  soon  see  him  alone — for  once." 
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'^  For  once!''  Millicent  repeated. 

"  For  once.     I  think  I  may  safely  promise 

you  that  when  I  see  Lord  A alone  for 

the  first  time,  it  will  be  for  the  last.  And  I 
have  a  second  little  bit  of  information  for 
you,  only  do  lift  your  eyes  to  hear  it.  To- 
morrow, at  an  early  hour,  we  are  to  receive 
another  visitor,  who  is  a  nobleman  likewise." 

Millicent  did  lift  her  eyes,  and  a  rather  pink 
colour  appeared  for  a  moment  in  her  cheek. 

"  I  shall  not,"  Felicia  said,  "  tell  you  who 
he  is,  only  that  I  have  had  a  little  note  from 
him  to  say  that  he  will  arrive  in  town  to-day, 
and  will  do  himself  the  pleasure  of  calling 
after  luncheon  to-morrow.  I  shall  leave  you 
in  your  agonies  of  curiosity  till  he  appears." 

"  I  do  not  think  they  will  distract  me 
greatly,"  replied  Millicent.  "  Excepting  Lord 
A ,  I  am  acquainted  with  but  one  noble- 
man in  the  world." 
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"  To-morrow,  then,"  said  Mrs.  Frank,  "you 
shall  be  acquainted  with  another." 

When  to-morrow  came — rather  when  lun- 
cheon-time on  the  morrow  came — Millicent 
was  not  slow  to  perceive  in  the  toilette  (some- 
thing more  soignee  than  usual)  of  Felicia,  her 
expectation  of  a  visitor  whom  it  was  her  de- 
sire to  please.  She  wore  a  rich  brown  moire, 
edged  at  the  throat  and  wrists  with  a  morsel 
of  the  loveliest  lace,  gold  bracelets,  locket, 
and  brooch,  and  a  mauve  ribbon  in  her  hair  ; 
so  that  even  the  undiscriminating  eye  of  a 
husband,  never  acquainted  with  details,  rested 
for  a  moment  on  the  tout  ensemble  with  peculiar 
approbation. 

"  What  do  you  do  this  afternoon  ?"  he  in- 
quired. 

"  Nothing,  I  think,  in  particular,"  replied 
his  wife. 

"  You  will  not  want  me  to  look  you  up  ?" 
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"Oh!  no." 

"  Can  I  do  anything  for  you  anywhere  ?" 

"  I  am  in  a  happy  frame  of  mind — I  want 
nothing.     Millicent  ?" 

"  Nothing  whatever,  thank  you." 

Frank  then  departed,  and  the  ladies  went 
up  to  the  drawing-room,  in  which  they  had 
not  been  )ong  when  a  carriage  was  heard  to 
stop  ^t  the  door. 

"  He  is  punctual,"  Miss  Jebb  observed. 

"  Of  course  he  is  punctual.  Oh !  not  on 
my  account — on  his  own.  ^  XoUesse  oblige,' 
and  the  man  of  so  many  successes  can  afford, 
you  see,  to  be  deference  itself.  I  have  done 
you  the  greatest  kindness — the  interest  in 
him  my  last  words  have  awakened  has  brought 
into  your  face  a  colour  that  is  absolutely  kill- 
ing  !     Le  void  r 

And,  as  she  spoke,  the  door  opened,  and 
Lord  George  Pitt  was  announced. 
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I  know  not  whether  he  discovered  at  an 
early  period  of  the  visit  that  power  in  the 
face  of  Millicent  that  Lord  Belgravia  is  known 
to  have  attributed  to  it,  or  if  a  sort  of  earnest 
look,  that  was  the  only  charm  of  her  pale 
grey  eyes,  found  favour  in  his;  but  he 
certainly  turned  these  last  not  less  kindly,  if 
something  less  frequently,  towards  her  than  to- 
wards Mrs.  Frank  Meriton  herself.  As  might 
be  expected,  he  had  not  been  very  long  in  the 
room  before  he  referred  to  Kate. 

"  I  am  sorry,''  he  said,  "  to  find  that  Miss 
Meriton  is  not  with  you." 

"  No.     She  is  at  home." 

"  Lord  Belgravia  was  in  the  same  carriage 
with  us,  coming  up  from  Leicestershire,  and  I 
ventured  to  inquire  for  her.  He  said  there 
was  no  probability  of  her  being  in  London  for 
some  time  to  come." 

"  No.     In  fact,  I  am  not  in  my  own  house, 
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and  at  this  season  I  could  give  her  nothing 
in  the  way  of  gaiety — the  sort  of  gaiety,  at 
least,  that  young  ladies  look  for.  I  don't 
think  we  know  a  dozen  people  in  London." 

"  At  this  instant  I  am  rather  rejoiced  to 
hear  you  say  so.  I  called  on  you,  Mrs.  Meri- 
ton,  in  the  hope  of  finding  you  and  Mr.  Meri- 
ton  without  any  engagement  for  to-morrow." 

He  paused. 

*^  I  think  we  have  none  whatever." 

"  And  hoping  to  induce  you  and  Miss  Jebb 
to  give  Lady  George  and  myself  the  pleasure 
of  your  company  at  dinner." 

*^  I  cannot,"  Felicia  replied,  "  distinctly 
answer  for  Mr.  Meriton ;  and  ^Millicent  never, 
I  think,  dines  out.  For  me, — I  shall  be  de- 
lighted." 

*^Lady  George,"  he  went  on,  ^'  will  herself 
leave  a  note  at  your  door  this  afternoon.  Un- 
fortunately she  is  just  now  under  treatment 
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for  a  little  weakness  of  the  throat,  and  is  for- 
bidden to  expose  herself  to  any  sudden  change 
of   temperature.      You  will  meet  Belgravia, 

and,   I  hope,  A ,  and  a  very  charming 

cousin  of  my  wife's,  with  whom  I  must  make 
you  acquainted.  You  have  perhaps  met  her 
—Mrs.  Paul  Phantom  ?" 

'^  I  believe  not.  I  have  no  recollection  of 
the  name." 

"  No  !"  he  said,  a  little  surprisedly.  "  She 
was  very  beautiful — celebrated  for  her  beauty. 
She  has  now  a  daughter  grown  up,  but  she  is 
handsome  still.  These  are  the  only  persons 
you  will  meet,  so  you  will  perhaps  ask  Miss 
Jebb,  even  if  she  does  not  '  dine  out,'  to 
favour  us  with  her  company." 

"You  are  very  good,"  said  Mrs.  Frank, 
and  Millicent  lifted  her  eyes,  and  made  a  very 
unobjectionable  bow. 

"  When  you  have  Lady  George's  note  you 
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will  make  up  your  mind,  and  be  kind  enough 
to  answer  for  Mr.  Meriton.  In  the  mean- 
time, I  shall  hope  we  may  all  meet  at  seven 
o'clock  to-morrow." 

"  Well,  Millicent,''  Felicia  exclaimed  when 
he  had  gone,  "  what  do  you  think  of  Lord 
George  Pitt  ?" 

''  I  think,"  Millicent  replied,  "  that  he  is 
very  nice." 

It  was  all  that  either  said  just  then.  Both 
became  silent ;  both  were  occupied  with  their 
own  thoughts  ;  each  was  acquainted  to  some 
extent  with  the  thoughts  of  the  other.  Until 
recently  the  afternoons  in  Tavistock  Square, 
on  which  the  brougham  was  not  in  requisition, 
had  been  very  tranquil  ones.  Even  now, 
until  the  hour  arrived  for  the  visit  of  Lord 
A ,  they  were  seldom  disturbed  from  out- 
side. On  this  day,  however.  Lord  George 
Pitt  had  not  been  gone  half  an  hour  when  a 
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second  carriage  stopped  at  the  door^  a  foot- 
man's knock  made  itself  heard,  and  Lady 
George's  note  and  cards  were  brought  in  ;  the 
footman's  knock  being  succeeded  in  about  ten 
minutes  by  the  unexpected  one — well  known 
to  the  ladies — of  Frank,  and  the  subsequent 
entrance  of  the  latter  and  of  Lord  Belgravia 
into  the  drawing-room. 

"  Felicia,"  said  her  husband,  '^  I  have 
brought  Belgravia  to  ask  you  how  you  are. 
He  came  up  from  the  North  yesterday,  and 
won't  take  my  report  of  you,  though  he  can't 
dine  with  us,  and  is  going  out  of  town  again 
immediately." 

"  I  am  so  sorry  !"  exclaimed  Felicia  with 
all  the  cordiality  of  a  very  sweet  smile  and  an 
extended  hand.  '^  So  glad,  that  is,  to  see 
you,  and  so  sorry  that  you  are  going  away 
again.  To  say  the  truth,  we  had  heard  of 
your  arrival — from  Lord  George  Pitt,  who  has 
just  been  here." 
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"  I  shall  be  very  liappy  to  dine  with  you 
some  other  day,  if  you  ask  me,"  Lord  Belgra- 
via  said.  '^  I  shall  be  in  London,  I  believe, 
for  three  or  four.  To-day  I  dine  at  Twicken- 
ham with  the  Phantoms — it  is  an  old  engage- 
ment— and  to-morrow  at  George  Pitt's." 

"  We  do  that,  I  believe,"  said  Felicia  ;  and 
turning  to  her  husband  added,  "  Lady  George 
has  just  left  cards  and  an  invitation." 

"  Very  civil  of  her." 

"  Very.  I  suppose  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent our  going  ?" 

"Nothing  that  1  know  of." 

'^  I  will  write,  then,  and  accept." 

In  these  few  moments  Lord  Belgravia  had 
been  speaking  to  Millicent.  He  now  turned 
to  Felicia. 

"  Mrs.  Meriton,  I  must  not  stay.  I  have 
to  be  in  Grosvenor  Place  at  four  o'clock.  Mr. 
Dunkin  is  well,  T  hope  ?" 

G  2 
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"  Yery  well,  indeed — thanks  ;  and  would 
be  delighted  to  see  you." 

"  I  will  hope  to  do  myself  the  pleasure  of 
repeating  my  visit  when  he  is  to  be  found  at 
home." 

^*  We  meet,  then,  to-morrow,"  said  Felicia, 
in  giving  him  her  hand. 

'^  At  Lady  George  Pitt's,"  he  replied  ;  and 
following  Frank,  who  was  already  at  the  door, 
the  cab  that  brought  them  was,  in  another 
moment,  rattling  out  of  the  Square. 

"And  now,"  said  Mrs.  Frank  Meriton, 
turning  away,  after  a  few  minutes,  from  the 
window,  at  which  she  had  watched  the  depar- 
ture of  her  husband  and  his  brother-in-law  to 
be,  "  and  now — for  this  note.  You  do  not 
change  your  mind,  Millicent  ?" 

"  N-n-o — I  suppose  not." 

"  You  cannot  forego  so  brilliant  a  chance  of 
completing  your  conquest  of  Uncle  James's 
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heart  ?  Well,  as  you  choose.  I  shall  make 
no  objection  to  your  becoming  my  aunt.  I 
will  write  the  civilest  of  excuses." 

Millicent  made  no  reply,  but  seated  herself 
near  the  fire  in  an  arm-chair  ;  while  Felicia 
swept  through  the  open  space  left  by  the 
sliding  doors  and  withdrawn  curtain,  into  the 
room  beyond.  Millicent  had  placed  herself 
wdth  her  back  to  as  much  of  the  wintry  sun- 
shine as  damask  and  lace  hangings  permitted 
to  enter ;  but  the  firelight  flickered  on  a  face 
that,  however  calm^  was  almost  perturbed  in 
comparison  with  the  one  that  Millicent  Jebb 
usually  presented  to  the  world. 

By  the  time  the  not  very  emphatic  knock 

of  Lord  A made  itself  heard,  there  was 

no  longer  much  sunshine  left.  The  handsome 
and  ample  drapery  of  the  drawing-rooms  in 
Tavistock  Square  brought  about  an  early  twi- 
light in  them  ;  and  at  the  first  moment  of 
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his  lordship's  entrance,  he  did  not  discern 
Felicia  reclining  on  a  couch  near  her  writing- 
table  in  the  smaller  apartment,  and  inquired 
for  her  as  for  one  absent. 

"  Mrs.  Meriton  is  well,  I  hope  ?" 
**  She  is  in  the  next  room." 
"  I  am  going  to  ask  you,"  said  Felicia,  now 
starting  from  her  couch,  "  to  let  me  seal  a 
note,  and  then  I  will  come  to  you." 

*^  Eather,"  Lord  A returned,  '^  let  me 

come  to  you.     Can  I  assist  you?     You  seal 
your  notes  ?" 

"Yes — often — generally.  Thank  you," — 
this  was  because  he  had  lighted  the  taper. 
"  I  have  a  weakness  for  sealing  notes.  I  think 
it  is  because  I  have  the  prettiest  seal  in  the 
world,  and  I  like  to  use  it.  It  is  pretty — is 
it  not?" 

"  Charming !" 

"  Will   you  look  at   the  address  ?     Your 
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friend,  Lord  George  Pitt,  has  been  here  this 
afternoon,  and  the  note  in  your  hand  is  in 
reply  to  one  from  Lady  George,  asking  us  to 
dinner  to-morrow." 

"  I,'*  said  his  lordship,  '*  am  asked  like- 
wise. 

"  And  are  you  going  ?" 

He  did  not  answer  ;  he  seemed  to  be  study- 
ing the  seal. 

*^And  are  you  going?"  she  repeated. 

"  That,"  he  replied,  ^^  depends  upon  your- 
self." 

The  eye  of  the  lady  turned — not  as  in 
designed  warning,  but  as  involuntarily — to- 
wards the  larger  room. 

"She  is,"  said  Lord   A ,  "no  longer 

there." 

"  She  "  was  "  there,"  however  ;  and  Mrs. 

Frank  Meriton  knew,  and  Lord  A knew 

she  was  there.     Millicent  would  not,  under 
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such  circumstances,  have  moved  an  inch  from 
the  chair  in  which  the  visitor  had  found  her. 
She  would  have  been  glad  had  Felicia  per- 
mitted her  to  quit  the  room  before  he  arrived  ; 
but  not  of  her  own  will — real  or  apparent — 
would  she  quit  it  afterwards.  She  would  not 
hear  more  of  their  conversation  than  she  could 
help  ;  if  they  thought  fit  to  lower  their  voices, 
she  could  not  hear  it  at  all ;  but  say  what 
they  might,  she  was  immovable. 

The  situation,  nevertheless,  was  not  a  plea- 
sant one.  She  herself  (with  that  part  of  the 
opaque  wall  into  which  one  sliding  door  re- 
ceded, at  her  back)  was  not  to  be  discerned, 
though  the  firelight  enabled  her  to  continue 
the  reading  of  the  book  in  her  hand  ;  but 

Lord  A and  Felicia,  seated  with  the  taper 

at  the  writing-table  in  the  line  of  window  and 
doorway,  must  be,  she  believed,  visible  not 
only  to   *Hhe   Square   people"    on  the  one 
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side,  but  in  all  probability  to  the  stable- 
men of   "the  Square  people"  on  the  other. 

Lord    A was    perhaps    as   mindful   of 

this  publicity  as  Millicent  was.  Perhaps, 
too,  he  was  mindful  of  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Millicent  herself,  for,  seated  as  I 
have  said,  at  the  writing-table  of  Felicia,  he 
drew  her  blotting-book  towards  him,  dipped 
a  pen  in  the  ink  and  commenced  to  cover  a 
sheet  of  paper  with  writing,  which,  ever  and 
anon,  he  placed  beneath  the  eyes  of  his  com- 
panion. 

What  the  writing  was  I  know  not ;  the 
reader,  therefore,  cannot  know.  I  only  know 
that  Mrs.  Frank  Meriton  regarded  it  with  a 
somewhat  reluctant  and  haughty  air,  but  did 

regard  it ;  and  that  the  manner  of  Lord  A 

became  in  the  end  rather  stern,  not  to  say  im- 
perious, and  that  he  watched  her  countenance 
as  she  turned  her  eyes  on  a  longer  but  more 
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rapidly  written  paragraph  than  the  preceding 
ones,  with  a  look  that  indicated  him  to  be 
capable  of  resentment  as  well  as  gratitude. 
He  took  more  ink  in  the  pen,  and  offered  it 
to  her — continued  to  offer  it  to  her.  At 
length  she  took  it,  and  it  seemed  for  a  mo- 
ment as  if  she  were  about  to  write.  She  did 
not,  however;  she  had  hardly  touched  the 
paper  when  she  altered  her  intention,  replaced 
the  pen  on  the  stand,  and  rose  from  the  chair 
she  had  occupied. 

"  I  will,''  she  said,  "  give  you  an  answer 
to-morrow  night." 

I  know  not  if  it  were  the  expression  of  the 
noble  lord's  eye  alone  that  for  a  single  instant 
detained  her,  or  whether,  as  she  passed  him, 
his  hand  touched  her  wrist  or  her  sleeve.  I 
think  it  was  but  the  former. 

"Your  final  answer?"  he  said  in  that  in- 
stant. 
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"To-moiTow  night/'  she  repeated,  and 
swept  onwards  in  the  direction  of  the  larger 
room,  into  which  he  followed  her,  first  folding 
and  putting  in  the  fire  the  paper  that  had 
been  the  medium  of  communication. 

Mrs.  Frank  Meriton  was  ordinarily  an  early 
riser,  but  on  the  morning  of  the  day  that  suc- 
ceeded the  one  of  which  I  have  been  writing, 
her  breakfast  was  carried,  by  her  orders,  to 
her  own  apartment,  her  horse  was  sent  from 
the  door,  and  she  did  not  appear  in  the 
drawing-room  till  noon.  The  pink  spot  of 
colour  that  her  sister-in-law  had  learned  to 
distrust,  and  that  her  older  companion  under- 
stood, in  all  probability,  even  better  than 
Kate  understood  it,  was  on  her  cheek.  She 
was  irritable,  or,  at  any  rate,  it  was  suffi- 
ciently evident  that  she  controlled  irritation 
with  difficulty,  and  she  was  pre-occupied. 
Millicent  Jebb,   calm,  and  with  eyelids  low- 
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ered,  sat  at  the  work  that  was  her  usual 
morning  occupation,  and  a  smile  that  was 
neither  of  admiration  or  approval,  and  that  in 
no  way  disturbed  the  position  of  her  mouth, 
hovered  about  the  muscles  between  that 
feature  and  her  eyes. 

After  luncheon  the  two  ladies  drove  out. 
They  visited  two  or  three  shops,  and  made 
one  round  of  the  Park,  not  seeing  a  crea- 
ture they  knew.     Only  in  passing  down 

Street,  on  their  return  home,  they  saw  Lord 
Belgravia's  horses  and  groom  at  the  door  of 
Ruby  and  Emerald's. 

*'  Will  Lord  A be  calling  this  after- 
noon?" Millicent  asked,  as  Felicia  and  her- 
self re-entered  the  drawing-room  in  Tavistock 
Square ;  and  the  latter  cast  her  eye  on  a 
clock  that  indicated  the  approach  of  the  usual 
hour  of  his  lordship's  visit. 

'^  I  don't  know  ;  he  did  not  say.     Probably 
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not,  however,  as  we  are  to  meet  at  dinner." 
Nevertheless,  as  the  afternoon  wore  on  with- 
out bringing  the  accustomed  visitor,  the  in- 
creasing irritability  and  controlled  excitement 
of  Felicia  became  sufficiently  apparent  to  call 
into  the  face  of  Miss  Jebb  something  of  the 
contemptuous  expression  that  has  been  already 
mentioned.  At  last  Mr.  Dunkin's  latch-key 
was  heard,  and  the  two  ladies  retired  to  their 
own  apartments,  Millicent  to  make  her  simple 
preparations  for  the  old  solicitor's  table, 
Felicia  to  perform  the  more  elaborate  toilette 
required  for  the  dinner-party  in  Eaton  Square. 
"  You  will  show  yourself  in  the  dining-room 
before  you  go,  will  you  not  ?"  the  young  un- 
married lady  asked  ;  and  Felicia  replied  that 
she  would  do  so. 

It  could  hardly  be  said  that  she  complied 
with  the  spirit  of  the  request,  for,  having  kept 
the  brougham  waiting  long  enough  to  make 
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Frank  uneasy,  she  descended  at  last  in  a  wrap 
ready  to  enter  the  carriage.  Millicent  per- 
ceived, however,  that  beneath  the  wrap  she 
wore  a  very  splendid  robe^  that  her  hair  was 
dressed  with  the  greatest  care,  and  that, 
though  her  face  was  pale,  her  eyes  were  look- 
ing even  more  than  usually  large  and  brilliant. 
"  Uncle  James "  regarded  her  through  his 
spectacles  with  both  pride  and  affection,  and 
if  Millicent  had  really  any  designs  on  the  old 
lawyer's  heart,  and  supposed  him  at  all  given 
to  discriminate  in  the  matter  of  female  personal 
attractions,  she  must,  I  think,  have  felt  that 
the  moment  was  by  no  means  favourable  to 
herself. 

We,  however,  must  follow  the  Frank  Meri- 
tons  to  Eaton  Square.  The  little  dinners 
given  by  Lord  and  Lady  George  Pitt  had  a 
reputation  of  which  Felicia  knew  nothing. 
They  had,  I  was  going  to  say,   a  world-wide 
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reputation,  but  a  reputation  at  least  as  wide 
as  the  world  of  Lord  and  Lady  George  Pitt. 
On  this  occasion  the  party  included  but  eight 
persons.  These  were,  besides  the  host  and 
hostess,  and  the  Frank  Meritons  themselves, 

Mrs.  Paul  Phantom,  Lord  A ,  Lord  Bel- 

gravia,  and  a  Mr.  St.  John.  Of  Mrs.  Paul 
Phantom  we  have  heard  before  we  heard  of 
her  as  the  cousin  of  Lady  George.  Seated 
immediately  opposite  Felicia  at  table,  between 
Lord  Belgravia  and  Frank  Meriton,  as  sat 
Felicia   herself  between   Mr.   St.    John    and 

Lord  A ,   was   the   woman  who,    eleven 

years  before  that  time,  had  been  the  im- 
mediate  cause   of   separation  between   Lady 

Emily and  her  cousin.     Of  this  Felicia 

was  ignorant,  yet  when  she  found  only  the 
dinner-table  between  her  own  eyes  and  the 
face  of  a  "  very  charming "  cousin  of  Lady 
George  Pitt's,  who  had  been  '^  celebrated  for 
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her  beauty,"  and  was  "handsome  still,"  you 
may  conceive  the  direction  her  eyes  would 
take.  They  saw  little  to  repay  the  glance. 
They  saw — those  eyes  of  twenty  years — a 
woman  no  longer  young,  a  nose  handsome, 
but  too  marked,  a  well-cut  mouth  and  chin, 
rouge,  an  engaging  smile,  and  thin  hair. 
They  saw  Frank  Meriton  radiant  in,  and 
flattered  by,  the  engaging  smile ;  they  saw 
Lord  Belgravia  amused  by  the  words  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  the  well-cut  lips.  To  these 
men  Mrs.  Paul  Phantom  was  at  this  moment 
an  object  of  admiration ;  but  Felicia  knew 
that  the  moment  was  at  hand  when  all  admi- 
ration of  her  would  cease,  and  with  a  sort  of 
contempt  in  her  heart,  she  slightly  shook  the 
head  that  carried  her  own  remarkable  chevelure, 
and  turned  the  brilliant  eyes,  that  had  not  yet 
seen  even  one  London  "season,"  on  other 
eyes  only  too  covetous  of  their  regards. 
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It  is  probable  that  Mrs.  Phantom  did  not 
really  very  much  admire  Felicia.  The  regular 
outline  of  feature  demanded  by  the  taste  of 
Mrs.  Phantom's  own  earlier  years,  which  she 
had  possessed  herself,  and  which  she  had 
transmitted  to  her  daughter,  was  not  there  ; 
the  winning,  the  gracious,  the  flattering  man- 
ner, of  which  the  woman  of  thirty-eight  had 
learned  to  know  the  value,  was  absent.  But 
she  could  well  understand  that  though  she 
did  not  greatly  admire  Felicia,  others  might 
do  so ;  she  saw  even  through  the  veil  of  good 
taste  that  enveloped  everything  at  the  table 
of  Lord  and  Lady   George  Pitt,   that  Lord 

A did  admire   Felicia  ;  and  Felicia  was 

betraying  an  ignorance  of,  or  a  want  of  su- 
bordination to,  this  good  taste  in  refusing  to 
see  the  pleasant  looks  directed  towards  her 
by  the  person  who  was  at  the  same  time  de- 
lighting the  ear  of  the   gentleman   she  could 

VOL.  III.  H 
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with  propriety  suppose  to  be  most  interested 
in  the  subject,  by  the  frankest  admiration  of 
his  wife. 

Mrs.  Paul  Phantom  was  one  of  the  last 
persons  to  permit  her  charming  manner  to 
suffer  through  the  deficiency  in  that  respect 
of  a  Mrs.  Frank  Meriton.  She  had  hardly, 
therefore,  found  herself  for  three  minutes  in 
the  drawing-room,  before  she  approached  the 
latter  with  a  faultless  cordiality  and  grace. 

''  T  am  so  very  glad  to  have  made  your 
acquaintance,  Mrs.  Meriton.  Lord  Belgravia 
is  an  old  friend  of  ours,  and  we  are  told — 
there  need  be  no  reserve  about  it,  I  suppose  ? 
— that  he  is  to  marry  a  beautiful  sister  of  your 
husband.'' 

'^Yes.     His  cousin." 

"  So  he  tells  us.  It  has  made  quite  a  little 
sensation  amongst  his  friends,  who  seem  not 
to  have  expected  him  to  make   so   early  a 
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marriage.     The  bride,  we  hear,  is  very  lovely.'' 

"  She  is  very  pretty,  I  think." 

"  Do  tell  me  about  her  ?  I  like  so  much 
to  be  told  about  pretty  people.  Has  she 
feature,  or  one  of  those  charming  faces  that 
it  is  the  fashion  to  admire  more  than  feature 
just  now  ?     Do  talk  to  me  about  her?" 

"  As  much  as  you  please.  I  find  it  a  little 
difficult,  however,  to  answer  your  question. 
Her  features  are  regular,  but  they  are  small." 

*•"'  Ah  !  I  see — charming !  And  is  she  fair 
or  dark  ?" 

''  Fair." 

"  How  pretty  !  And  has  a  beautiful  com- 
plexion, of  course  ?" 

'^  I  think  so.  I  do  not  know  that  you 
would.     She  has  not  very  much  colour." 

And  Felicia  permitted  her  eyes  to  fall,  as 
she  spoke,  on  the  rouged  cheek  of  Mrs.  Paul 
Phantom. 

H  2 
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"  Oh !  but  I  rather  admire  a  pale  young 
girl." 

^^  She  is  not  pale." 

Felicia  had  not  been  long  in  Eaton  Square 
when  a  conviction  dawned  upon  her  mind  that 
the  elegant  little  dinner  was  meant  to  be 
simply  "  a  dinner,"  and  that  the  very  limited 
number  of  guests  who  were  there  to  eat  it, 
were  not  intended  to  amuse  each  other  through- 
out a  whole  evening.  She  congratulated  her- 
self, therefore,  on  having  ordered  her  own 
carriage  to  be  in  readiness  at  an  early  hour, 
and  was  presently  not  much  surprised  to  see 
Mrs.  Phantom  rise  to  set  down  her  cup  of 
coffee,  and  to  take  leave  of  Lady  George  at 
one  and  the  same  time. 

"  I  am  going,"  she  heard  the  first-named 
lady  say  to  Lady  George,  "to  take  Minny  to  a 
the  dansante  at  Mrs.  Mildmay's,  and  I  mustn't 
keep  her  waiting.     She  breaks  her  heart  if  she 
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loses  a  single  dance.  Mrs.  Meriton,  I  am 
speaking  of  mj  daughter.  She  is  just  seven- 
teen, and  convinced  that  young  ladies  came 
into  the  world  to  waltz.  I  want  you  to  see 
her.  Will  you  let  me  call  on  you  and  bring 
her  with  me  ?  I  want  you  to  admire  her  and 
be  good  to  her." 

At  the  moment  in  which  Mrs.  Paul  Phan- 
tom, in  departing,  became  a  principal  object 

of   attention,  Lord   A approached    the 

couch  nearly  covered  by  the  rich  silk  robe  of 
Felicia,  and  addressed  to  the  latter  a  few 
words,  which  she  heard  (if  she  heard  them  at 
all)  with  a  cheek  that  became  almost  startlingly 
colourless,  and  an  eye  that  followed  the  "  or- 
namental hair  "  at  the  back  of  Mrs.  Phantom's 
well-shaped  head,  and  fixed  itself  on  the  face 
of  Lord  Belgravia,  with  whom  Mrs.  Phantom 
had  just  shaken  hands. 

Whether  in  that  whiteness  of  cheek  and 
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earnestness  of  eye  Lord  Belgravia  saw  any- 
thing more  than  others  could  see ;  whether  he 
discovered  in  them  anything  of  annoyance,  or 
necessity,  or  appeal,  I  know  not.  I  only 
know  that,  after  a  momentary  hesitation,  he 
advanced  a  few  steps  towards  her,  and  that 
his  regards  and  those  of  Lord  George  Pitt 
turned  at  the  same  instant  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. 

"I  hope,   Mrs.  Meriton,''  said  the  latter, 

*^  that  nothing  has  happened  to  the  beautiful 

bracelet  you  wore  on  your  arm  at  dinner.     I 

see  you  have  it  in  your  hand.'' 

'^  Nothing  very  serious,  I  believe,"  replied 

Felicia.     "  I  struck   it  against  the  door  in 

leaving  the  dining-room,  and  the  fastening  is 

no  longer  quite  safe." 

"  You  must  have  it  looked  to." 

*'  I  must.     By  the  way,  Lord  Belgravia,  I 

saw  your  horses  at  Ruby  and  Emerald's  this 
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afternoon.  Shall  you  be  going  there  to-mor- 
row r 

''  I  shall.'' 

"  Oh  !  would  you  take  charge  of  the  brace- 
let for  me,  and  leave  it  with  them  ?  Will  it 
be  giving  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble  ?"  . 

"None  whatever.  I  must  go  there  to- 
morrow, and  will  take  it  to  them  with  great 
pleasure.  They  will  know,  I  suppose,  what 
to  do  ?" 

"  Oh  !  yes  ;  to  make  the  fastening  secure. 
And  there  is,  besides,  something  amiss  with 
the  spring.  They  must  carefully  examine 
the  spring." 

"  I  will  mention  that." 

"  But,  Mrs.  Meriton,"  Lady  George  said, 
"  will  it  not  be  in  some  little  danger  without 
a  case  ?  I  am  quite  sure  my  maid  could  find 
one  that  would  fit,  or  nearly  fit  it." 

Lord  Belgravia,  however,  said  a  case  was 
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quite  unnecessary.  He  was  going  home,  and 
the  bracelet  would  be  safely  locked  up  in  a 
drawer  till  the  morning. 

"  Tell  them,"  Felicia  repeated,  '^  to  pay 
particular  attention  to  the  spring." 

Soon  after  that,  she  herself  rose  to  take 

leave,  and,  accepting  the  arm  of  Lord  A , 

who  had  remained  close  to  her  from  the  mo- 
ment of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  it  be- 
came unnecessary  for  Lord  George  to  do  more 
than  attend  her  to  the  head  of  the  stairs. 

Lord  A accompanied  her  to  their  foot, 

there  delivering  her  up  to  the  care  of  her  own 
husband.  His  bow  as  he  did  this  was  a  little 
unusually  profound ;  and  his  face,  when  he 
turned  to  receive  his  hat  from  a  servant,  was 
white,  and  had  an  expression,  besides,  that 
was  not  good  to  look  at. 

A  few  minutes  earlier  Lord  Belgravia  had 
received  his  hat  from  a  servant  also,  and  en- 
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tered  the  carriage  that  waited  for  him  at  Lord 
George  Pitt's  door. 

"  Home  !"  he  said,  in  entering  it ;  and  the 
door  being  closed,  and  the  carriage  en  route, 
he  took  from  his  pocket  the  bracelet  entrusted 
to  him  by  Felicia,  and  unfolded  the  fine  white 
silk  handkerchief  which  he,  for  its  better  pro- 
tection, had  wrapped  round  it.  He  unfolded 
this  handkerchief,  I  say,  and  held  the  bracelet 
to  the  light  of  the  lamp  in  such  a  manner  as 
enabled  him  to  put  his  fingers  on  the  spring 
to  which  he  had  been  desired  to  direct  the 
jeweller's  attention.  He  pressed  it,  and  a 
sort  of  little  locket  in  the  centre  of  the  orna- 
ment beneath  the  diamonds  started  open,  and 
a  morsel  of  paper  fell  from  it  into  his  hand. 
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CHAPTEK  VI. 


A     NEWSPAPER. 


ItTRS.  DALTON  might  well  say  there  would 
be  no  young  ladies  left  in  the  county. 
About  the  middle  of  January,  with  great  fes- 
tivities for  all  classes,  the  wedding  of  Mr. 
William  Beauchamp  and  Miss  Wilbraham  took 
place,  Kate  being  one  of  the  fourteen  brides- 
maids on  the  occasion.  On  the  thirtieth,  Mar- 
garet Elliot  was  married  to  Colonel  Grant. 
The  marriage  of  Elizabeth  was  to  follow  her 
sister's,  after  an  interval  of  two  days ;  and  the 
brilliant  wedding  of  Adela  Meriton  was  un- 
derstood to  be  fixed  for  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary. 
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Margaret's  wedding  was  a  very  quiet  one. 
They  were,  the  Misses  Elliot  said,  happy  in 
possessing  so  many  friends,  that  there  was  no 
middle  course  for  them  between  a  very  large 
party,  or  a  party  composed  solely  of  their 
own  family ;  and  of  two  such  alternatives  the 
recent  death  of  Lord  Melford  made  it  proper 
they  should  choose  the  last.  A  double  wed- 
ding had  been  naturally  proposed  by  the  new 
Earl,  but  firmly  negatived  by  Elizabeth. 
Margaret  had  ever  been,  she  said,  from  the 
difference  in  their  ages,  more  particularly 
than  either  of  her  other  sisters,  her  charge. 
There  were  a  hundred  little  cares  from  which 
a  mother  would  have  relieved,  on  such  a  day, 
the  mind  of  Margaret,  and  from  which  she 
could  relieve  it,  provided  her  thoughts  might 
be  concentrated  on  her  sister.  No,  she  would 
be  Margaret's  bridesmaid,  and  Margaret 
should  be  queen  of  her  own  wedding-day — 
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first  in  all  eyes  but  one,  as  Elizabeth  knew 
Margaret  could  not  now  be  if  it  were  her 
wedding-day  also. 

Lord  Melford,  therefore,  submitted  to  the 
delay,  and,  in  conjunction  with  old  Mr.  Dal- 
ton,  performed  the  ceremony  that  united  his 
brother  and  Margaret.  Lady  Jane  Lorimer 
was  present  at  it,  and  Lord  Lorimer,  the 
brother  of  Lady  Jane — for  Lady  Jane  had 
married  a  first  cousin  of  her  own,  a  now 
deceased  Colonel  Lorimer,  of  the  Grenadier 
Guards.  And  there  were  likewise  Lord  Lori- 
mer's  son — the  Mr.  Lorimer  mentioned  in  an 
earlier  page — and  Lord  Lorimer  s  beautiful 
daughter,  who  had  been  the  belle  of  the  last 
London  season.  And  there  was  Rupert 
Elliot,  who  would  one  day  be  Sir  Eupert 
Elliot,  and  who — let  me  take  this  opportunity 
of  saying,  as  another  may  not  occur — who 
fell  instantly  and  violently  and  successfully 
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in  love  with  the  beautiful  Miss  Lorimer. 
And  the  only  three  persons  present  who  were 
not  relations  were  old  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dalton, 
and  the  family  lawyer  from  town,  who  was 
also  a  valued  family  friend.  And  altogether 
there  could  hardly  have  been  a  more  charm- 
ing, or  even  brilliant,  little  party  assembled 
anywhere  than  Margaret's  wedding-party,  or 
a  happier  day  than  Margaret's  wedding-day. 

It  fell  out  that  Margaret's  old  lover,  Frank 
Meriton,  was  within  hearing  of  her  marriage 
bells.  Some  little  business  connected  with 
the  settlements  on  his  sister  Adela  had  re- 
quired him  to  make  a  visit  to  Elm  Green  ; 
and  he  and  Kate,  taking  an  after-breakfast 
walk  on  a  fine  bright  morning  near  the  spot 
where  the  latter  had  picked  up  the  scrap  of 
paper  assumed  by  Adela  to  be  part  of  a  letter 
from  Plantagenet  Eaton  to  Miss  Jebb,  suddenly 
paused  to  listen  to  the  distant  sounds  of  rejoic- 
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ing  that  a  change  of  wind  brought  to  their  ears. 

Frank  was  smoking — an  indulgence  that 
would  not  have  been  accorded  him  when  a 
bachelor  in  a  walk  with  the  ladies  of  his 
family,  but  which  Kate  did  not  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  refuse  to  the  married  man,  and  the 
married  man,  moreover,  whose  wife  approved 
of  the  performance. 

^*  I  rather  wonder,"  he  said,  as  he  resumed 
his  walk  and  the  cigar  he  had  taken  for  a 
minute  from  his  lips — "  I  rather  wonder  that 
neither  you  nor  Adela  were  asked.'' 

"Oh,  Adela,"  Kate  replied,  "would  not 
have  gone;  she  refused  Maud  Beauchamp, 
you  know  ;  and  they  have  not  a  human  crea- 
ture there  but  relations,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dalton." 

"  Still,  they  might  have  asked  you.  I 
fancy  Margaret's  London  season  has  not  im- 
proved her.     She  snubbed  Felicia." 
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^^  Oh,  not  snubbed.  She  might  think  it 
best  not  to  be  a  great  deal  at  Coleworth. 
People  are  always  so  ready  to  talk.'' 

"  People  were  more  likely  to  talk  of  her  so 
pointedly  avoiding  Coleworth." 

"  She  has  not  been  very  much  in  the 
country." 

"  I  never  saw  Felicia  go  out  of  her  way  so 
far  to  be  civil  to  any  one  ;  and  I  admired  her 
for  it." 

''  Ye-es." 

^*  I  think — under  the  circumstances — it 
was  very  generous  I — to  me,  of  course,  I 
mean." 

"I  have  no  doubt/'  Kate  said,  "Felicia 
meant  it  very  nicely  ;  but  I  think  ^largaret 
meant  nicely  too." 

And  there  the  conversation  on  that  subject 
ended,  though  the  wedding-bells  still  rang  on. 

After  all,  the  old  admirer  of  Margaret  Grant, 
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who  married  for  money,  must  have  been  out 
of  sorts,  I  believe — those  bells  he  did  not, 
perhaps,  find  very  inspiriting — for  after  talk- 
ing a  little  about  Adela,  and  Adela's  prospects, 
and  such  like  pleasant  things,  he  again  lighted 
on  a  topic  less  undoubtedly  agreeable. 

*'  Amongst,"  said  Mr.  Frank,  "  amongst  all 
this  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage,  we 
must  not  have  you  thinking  you  are  to  be  an 
old  maid.  What  have  you  been  about  with 
George  Dalton  ?" 

'^  About  with  George  Dalton  ?" 

"  Last  summer  Fee  and  I  thought  he  was 
falling  over  his  ears  in  love  with  you  as  fast 
as  a  man  well  could." 

**  Oh  !  I  don't  know.  We  have  not  seen 
very  much  of  him  lately.  He  has  been  going 
a  good  deal  to  the  Maitlands,  I  think." 

**  Fanny  and  Geraldine  Maitland  have  been 
asking  him  for  the  last  three  years ;  but  we 
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supposed  the  answer  they  might  get  would 
depend  a  good  deal  on  yourself." 

*^  You  see,'^  said  Kate,  "  we  have  had  fewer 
gentlemen  about  the  house  since  Adela's  en- 
gagement ;  and  then  it  is  not  the  season  for 
croquet." 

''  All  I  have  to  say  is,  that  he  is  a  right 
good  fellow  as  ever  breathed,  and  worth  fifty 
Colonel  Grants  !  Don't  go  in.  Has  it  ever 
struck  you  that  Mrs.  Beaulieu  is  a  humbug  ?" 

The  following  day  Frank  w^nt  to  town  at 
noon,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meriton,  and  their 
eldest  daughter,  attended  a  ball  at  Westford 
at  night ;  this  last  circumstance  occasioning 
Kate  to  be  a  little  behind  Adela  in  the  matter 
of  dressing  on  the  morning  again  following. 
Mr.  Meriton  was  late — for  him — also  ;  and 
on  entering  the  breakfast-room,  Kate  found 
only  her  mother  and  Adela — beautiful  Adela  ! 
radiant  with  happiness  and  reasonable  hours, 

VOL.  III.  I 
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admiring  in  the  glass  a  pair  of  charming  ear- 
rings, brought  by  that  morning's  post  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  wedding  presents  already 
arrived ;  and  Mrs.  Meriton,  her  face  bent 
over  the  newspaper,  which,  her  breakfast 
arrangements  made,  and  her  husband  not  there 
to  avail  himself  of  them,  it  was  sometimes  her 
wont  to  scan.  It  was  not  her  wont,  however, 
to  let  her  daughters  make  their  morning  ap- 
pearance unwelcomed ;  and  Kate,  when  she 
reached  the  table,  paused  there  in  surprise  at 
the  immovability  of  her  mother's  attitude. 
Her  surprise  was  converted  into  unmixed 
terror  when  Mrs.  Meriton,  roused  to  an  effort 
by  her  husband's  louder  step  in  the  apart- 
ment, lifted  her  head,  and  appeared  white  and 
speechless. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  asked  Mr.  Meriton, 
hastily,  and  with  a  quick,  lawyer-like  glance 
at  the  newspaper. 
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But  Kate  said, 

"  Mamma  ! — mamma  !  you  are  ill !"  and 
Adela  faced  round  from  the  glass,  and  with 
one  earring  in  her  hand,  turned  wondering 
blue  eyes  upon  the  group.  It  seemed,  indeed, 
like  illness.  Mrs.  Meriton's  features  were 
almost  convulsed,  and  she  did  not  utter  a 
word.  The  gaze  she  fixed  on  her  husband  he, 
however,  in  some  measure  understood;  and 
the  two  surprised  and  frightened  girls  were 
put  out  by  him — they  hardly  knew  how — from 
the  room. 

"  And  now,  Katherine,  what  is  this  ? — not 

niness  r 

Mrs.  Meriton  shook  her  head,  as  her  hus- 
band approached  and  clasped  her  hand. 

"  I  have  alarmed  you,"  she  said  ;  ^*it  must 
be  needlessly — I  shall  not  forgive  myself — 
but  it  was  this." 

This  was  a  paragraph,  to  which  she  directed 

i2 
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Mr.   Meriton's  eye,  in  the  newspaper  before 
her. 

"  A  painful  rumour,  compromising  a  nobleman  whose 
name  has  recently  occupied  an  interesting  position  in 
the  columns  of  this  paper,  and  a  young  and  beautiful 
married  woman  of  a  rank  less  conspicuous  than  his 
own,  gains  ground  so  rapidly  in  the  clubs,  and  other 
places  where  persons  of  fashion  congregate,  that  it 
would  be  affectation  in  us  to  ignore  it.  We  notice  it, 
however,  but  as  a  rumour  which  we  earnestly  hope 
may  yet  receive  authoritative  contradiction.  We  hope 
this  the  more,  because  we  hear  of  circumstances  that 
render  the  affair,  if  true,  a  far  more  than  ordinarily 
sad  one." 

After  a  rapid  glance  at  the  first  of  the 
above  lines,  Mr.  Meriton  carried  the  news- 
paper to  the  window,  and  read  the  whole 
paragraph.  He  read  it  once — a  second  time 
— a  third  time.  Then  he  paused  in  deep 
thought.  Finally,  he  again  faced  his  wife,  and 
the  two  regarded  each  other  steadfastly  and 
in  silence  for  some  seconds. 

"I  believe,"  he  said  at  last,   ''by  God! 
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I   believe   they    are   the    persons   meant  !  " 

"  There  are  no  names,"  faltered  his  wife  ; 
"  and  it  would  be  too  horrible  !" 

**  Nevertheless,  I  believe  it.  By  God !  I 
believe  it.  Curse  her !"  said  Mr.  Meriton  ; 
and  then  stamping  on  the  floor,  he  again  said, 
^' curse  her!  He  shall  rue  it !"  added  the 
same  gentleman,  after  another  interval ;  ''he 
shall  rue  it  the  longest  day  he  has  to  live !" 

Mrs.  Meriton  lifted  her  handkerchief  to  her 
face,  and  wiped  from  it  the  perspiration  of  a 
great  agony. 

'*  It  would  be,"  she  repeated,  "  too  hor- 
rible !" 

The  ci-devant  barrister  was  not  a  man  of 
many  words,  but  he  thought  clearly  and 
rapidly.  He  took  a  couple  of  turns  in  the 
apartment,  his  head  lowered,  his  eyes  bent  on 
the  ground,  his  hands  under  the  tails  of  his 
coat. 
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"When  did  he  write?'' 

"  On  Tuesday.  That  is,  she  got  his  letter 
on  Tuesday." 

"  Did  you  observe  that  she  was  dissatisfied 
with  it  in  any  way  ?" 

"  Not  the  least.  I  am  certain  she  was  not 
dissatisfied  with  it.'' 

"  The  scoundrel  1" 

"  Henry,"  said  Mrs.  Meriton,  "  we  ought 
not — indeed,  we  ought  not  to  believe  it  pos- 
sible." 

"  He  is  a  scoundrel !"  reiterated  Mr.  Meri- 
ton. "  I  tell  you  he  is  as  surely  a  scoundrel 
as  you  have  a  cap  on  your  head.  I  shall  go 
to  town  in  an  hour." 

"You  will " 

"  In  an  hour.  In  the  meantime — till  you 
hear  from  me — tell  Kate  and  Adela  nothing. 
What  may  be  done  shall  be  done  ;  but  re- 
member,  do  not   be   sanguine.     Expect  the 
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worst.        He    shall    rue    it    to    his    dying 


Mr.  Meriton  had  brought  his  hand  down  on 
the  table ;  his  wife  placed  hers  upon  it. 

"I  am  not  equal/'  she  said,  ^^to  this." 

'^  In  that  case,  keep  your  room.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  our  suspicions  wrong  these 
persons,  and  while  such  a  possibility  remains, 
it  would  be  cruel  and  most  improper  to  alarm 
Adela.  If  you  can  appear  as  usual,  it  will 
be  better  to  do  so  ;  if  not " 

^^  I  will  try,"  at  length,  she  said  ;  "  after 
all,  there  are  no  names." 

"Expect,  I  tell  you,"  repeated  her  hus- 
band, "  the  worst.  It  explains  much — con- 
firms much — we  have  been  stone  blind.  I 
repeat,  what  may  be  done  shall  be  done  ;  but 
hope  nothing.  And  now,  call  them  in,  or 
shall  I?" 

"  One  moment — you  will  telegraph  ?" 
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^^  No,  I  will  write.  If  nothing  be  amiss  I 
will  return." 

Then,  throwing  open  the  parlour  door,  he 
shouted — ^^  Breakfast !  " 

The  young  ladies  responded  to  the  call,  and 
fluttered  in — Adela  wondering,  Kate  anxious. 
A  glance  showed  them  Mrs.  Meriton  busied 
with  her  tea-cups,  and  not  intending  to  be  ill. 
Therefore,  questioning  only  with  their  eyes, 
they  took  their  places  at  the  table.  Mr. 
Meriton  had  meantime  made  a  step  forward 
into  the  hall. 

^^  Is  Thomas  there?" 

"  Here,  sir." 

*^The  carriage  in  an  hour  for  Melford 
Eoad." 

^'  You  are  going  to  London,  papa  ?"  Adela 
asked,  as  her  father  took  his  seat  at  the  table. 

''  I  am  going  to  London,"  he  answered. 

And  even  Adela  asked  no  more. 
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Breakfast  was  eaten  almost  in  silence ;  but 
this  sometimes  happened.  Probably  Mr. 
Meriton  had  not  much  time  to  spare.  He 
did  not  even  read  his  newspaper,  but  put  it, 
Kate  observed,  in  his  pocket. 

"  You  have  breakfasted,  young  ladies  ?" 
he  asked  at  the  conclusion  of  the  meal. 

"  Quite,  papa,"  Miss  Meriton  replied. 

And  Adela,  too,  rose  and  shook  out  her 
skirts. 

*'  Then  we  will  say  ta-ta  now.  God  bless 
you,  both!  I  am  going  to  London  on  un- 
pleasant business.  Your  mother  has  a  head- 
ache.    Don't  bother  her  with  any  questions." 

With  these  words  Kate  and  Adela  felt 
themselves  dismissed.  The  latter  was  not 
quite  certain  that  she  had  not  been  uncere- 
moniously treated. 

^'  What  can  it  be,  Kate  ?"  she  asked  as 
they  walked  into  the  drawing-room  arm-in- 
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arm.  '^  Some  worry  about  money,  probably — 
nothing  very  serious,  I  suppose. '^ 

"  Indeed,  I  hope  not." 

"  I  wonder  if  all  married  people  have  these 
mysterious  worries.  Frank  and  Felicia  do 
not  seem  to  have.'' 

"  They  are  but  young  beginners." 

"  I  wonder  if  Eobert  and  I  shall.  I  can- 
not bear  to  think  it  possible." 

"  You  ought,  at  least,  to  be  beyond  all 
money  anxieties." 

"Yes,  I. feel  very  thankful  for  that.  Such 
wretched  sort  of  anxieties  they  must  be.  We 
will  go  to  mamma  as  soon  as  papa  has  set 
off." 

"  Yes,  but  we  must  be  mindful  of  papa's 
injunction." 

"After  all,  there  are  no  names,"  Mrs. 
Meriton  had  said. 
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Well,  there  were  no  names.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Meriton  themselves  had  named  no  names  ; 
yet  we  hardly  expect  the  reader  to  be  abso- 
lutely unable  to  comprehend  the  fears  of  the 
father  of  Frank  and  the  mother  of  Adela. 
Mr.  Meriton,  indeed,  had  said,  "  YTe  have 
been  stone  blind  !"  but  here  we  differ  from 
Mr.  Meriton.  TTe  think  that,  without  being 
stone  blind,  he  might  well  have  failed  to  see 
the  very  little  that  was  visible.  He  was  a 
lawyer,  it  was  true,  and  would  naturally 
expect  more  astuteness  from  himself  than  we 
should  be  justified  in  expecting  from  the 
reader. 

The  mind  of  Mrs.  Meriton,  however,  less 
shrewd  than  that  of  her  husband,  and  un- 
trained to  suspect,  must,  we  think,  have  re- 
ceived some  impressions — possibly  hitherto 
unrecognised  by  herself — to  prepare  it  for  the 
alarm  which   the   paragraph  we  have  tran- 
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scribed  occasioned  her.  The  paragraph  was 
not  a  very  explicit  one.  "  A  painful  rumour, 
compromising  a  nobleman  whose  name  has 
recently  occupied  an  interesting  position  in 
the  columns  of  this  paper,  and  a  young  and 
beautiful  married  woman — '^  It  is  true  that 
this  paper  had  very  recently  informed  the 
world  that  the  marriage  of  Viscount  Belgra  via 
with  the  youngest  daughter  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Meri- 
ton,  Q.C.,  of  Elm  Green,  Blankshire,  would 
take  place  in  the  second  week  in  February  ; 
but  then  it  had  announced  the  impending 
marriages  of  more  noblemen  than  Viscount 
Eelgravia.  It  is  true  that  Mrs.  Frank  Meri- 
ton  was  a  young  and  beautiful  married  woman 
below  the  rank  of  a  Viscountess,  but  then 
there  existed  besides  Mrs.  Frank  many  un- 
titled married  women  who  possessed  youth 
and  beauty.  The  lines  of  this  unhappy  para- 
graph most  agonizing  to  Mrs.  Meriton   must 
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have  been  those  that  spoke  of  '^circumstances 
that  render  the  afiair — if  true — a  far  more 
than  ordinarily  sad  one."  If  true,  how  far 
more  than  ordinarily  sad  indeed  ! 

On  the  departure  of  her  husband  she  retired 
to  her  own  room.  She  desired,  nay,  hoped, 
before  meeting  her  daughters,  to  remove  from 
her  mind  in  part  the  weight  of  her  fears,  and 
regain  a  greater  degree  of  self-command.  Re- 
flection, unhappily,  did  not  help  her  in  respect 
of  the  first,  and  she  found  it  was  for  the  last 
she  must  struggle.  It  availed  little  to  repeat 
to  herself  that  the  suspicion  was  a  monstrous 
one — that  they  had  no  right  to  imagine  Felicia 
capable  of  becoming  infamous,  w^hen  there  was 
herself  to  answer  that  they  knew  nothing  of 
Felicia — simply  nothing.  It  availed  little  to 
reprove  herself  for  ill  thoughts  of  Lord  Bel- 
gravia,  wlxen  there  was  herself  to  remind  her 
that  there  had  been  much — hitherto  ignored 
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by  her  husband  and  her — in  the  former  life 
of  Lord  Belgravia  to  justify  ill  thoughts  of 
him.  And  in  descending  to  mere  circum- 
stances— to  actions  and  appearances  indicat- 
ing this  thing  or  that — Mrs.  Meriton  found 
still  less  to  give  her  courage.  She  now  re- 
membered that  only  since  Lord  Belgravia  met 
with  Mrs.  Frank  had  he — though  their  own 
relation — shown  any  interest  in  themselves. 
She  recalled  the  early  visits  to  Brockley  ;  the 
voyage  to  the  Mediterranean  in  the  yacht. 
She  reminded  herself  that  the  flirtation  with 
Adela — -possibly  commenced  to  divert  sus- 
picion, and  only  through  inadvertence  carried 
on  to  a  compromising  extent — had  become  an 
engagement  by  means  of  pressure  alone.  Fe- 
licia's altered  looks  on  her  return  from  Wey- 
mouth, when  Adela's  prospects  had  been  de- 
clared, rose  up  before  her.  Frank,  at  the 
prompting  of  his  wife,  making  known  to  her 
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their  London  intentions  and  the  letting  of 
Coleworth  for  the  winter  and  spring,  stood 
again  at  her  side.  Eeflection,  I  say,  could 
neither  give  her  courage,  nor  tend  to  self- 
command. 

'*  I  must  not  reflect,"  faltered  the  unhappy- 
lady,  and  rose  from  the  little  table  before 
which  she  had  sat,  her  face  looking  as  if  years 
had  passed  over  it  since  the  morning.  ^'  I 
must  not  reflect.  God  give  me,  for  to-day, 
a  little  strength,  and  if  it  be  possible — oh  I 
if  it  still  be  possible — let  this  cup  pass  from 
me!" 

"Mamma,  your  head  still  aches!"  said 
Kate,  when  her  mother,  a  little  before  lun- 
cheon, entered  the  drawing-room. 

"Yes,  dear,  stfll." 

"  Would  air  do  it  any  good  ?" 

"  Sometimes  it  does.  After  luncheon  we 
will  drive." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


DREAMS. 


npHAT  day  of  Mr.  Meriton's  departure  for 
London  -passed  heavily  at  Elm  Green. 
The  spirits  of  the  family  were  not  ordinarily 
so  much  affected  by  the  absence  of  the  master 
of  the  house  ;  but  there  was,  however,  over 
and  above  the  '^  unpleasant  business ''  that 
was  carrying  him  to  town,  Mrs.  Meriton's 
headache  and  the  ball  of  the  preceding  night 
to  authorise  depression.  Towards  bed-time 
Kate  feared  her  mother  had  become  feverish. 
Her  extreme  paleness  had  given  place  to  two 
rather  bright  spots  of  red  on  her  cheeks,  .and 
her  usually  tranquil  aspect  to  a  restlessness  of 
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eye  that  would  not  be  absolutely  controlled. 

Perhaps  she  was  listening  for  the  noise  of 
carriage  wheels ;  perhaps  for  the  sort  of 
sounds  in  the  house  that  the  return  of  her 
husband  by  any  other  entrance  than  the  great 
door  niight  be  expected  to  produce.  He  had 
said  that  if  nothing  were  amiss  he  would  re- 
turn ;  and  a  train  arrived  from  London  at 
Westfard  at  nine  o'clock.  It  struck  ten,  how- 
ever, it  struck  eleven,  and  Mr.  Meriton  had 
not  returned.  At  last  they  went  to  bed,  and 
the  poor  lady  was  alone  with  her  agony  of 
apprehension. 

^^  Mamma/'  Kate  had  said,  *'  won't  you  take 
one  of  Simmons'  little  camphor  draughts  ?  I 
do  think  it  would  be  of  service  to  you." 

"  I  believe  it  would,"  Mrs.  Meriton  had 
replied.     "  My  dear,  I  will  do  so." 

And  she  did  so,  and  was  rewarded  with 
three  hours'  sleep.     It  needed  more  than  that, 
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however,  to  repair  the  exhaustion  left  by  the 
shock,  the  struggle,  and  the  suspense  of  the 
preceding  day,  and  to  supply  her  with  any 
strength  adequate  to  the  demands  of  the 
morning  that  had  commenced  for  her  between 
three  and  four  o'clock.  When  Simmons,  then, 
entered  her  mistress's  room  at  half-past 
seven,  the  latter  found  herself  wholly  unable 
to  rise. 

'^  My  headache  is  very  little  better,  Sim- 
mons," she  said.  "  I  should  like  a  cup  of 
tea  ;  and,  since  your  master  is  from  home, 
will  remain  quiet  an  hour  longer.  You  shall 
bring  the  post-bag  to  me  here.  Is  Jones  gone 
to  the  young  ladies'  room." 

''  Mrs.  Jones  is  at  the  door,  ma'am,  with 
the  young  ladies'  love,  and  they  hope  you 
feel  yourself  better  this  morning." 

"  Oh !  Jones,  my  love  to  the  young  ladies. 
I  have  not  had  a  very  good  night,   but  my 
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head  is  a  little  better — the  draught  did  it 
good.  If  I  do  not  find  myself  able  to  get  up 
to  breakfast,  Mrs.  Simmons  will  let  them  know. 
They  are  quite  well  ?  Xow,  then,  Simmons, 
you  shall  open  the  window  a  little,  and  get 
me  my  cup  of  tea." 

"  It  is  a  wet  morning." 

"Is  it?  But  the  room  is  warm,  I  think. 
The  furthel*  window,  then  ;  and  bring  me  the 
post-bag  directly  it  arrives." 

It  arrived  soon  after  eight  o'clock,  and  was 
brought  to  her.  The  key,  attached  to  a  little 
gold  chain  lying  on  her  dressing-table,  was 
placed  in  her  fingers.  She  unlocked  the  bag, 
and  distributed  the  letters,  reserving  one  from 
her  husband  for  herseK. 

"  That  will  do,  Simmons." 

"  Mrs.  Jones  is  asking  if  there  is  a  letter 
for  Miss  Adela?" 

"  No,  nothing  this  morning  for  Miss  Adela. 

k2 
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Now,  Simmons,  you  can  leave  me  a  little.      I 
will  ring  when  I  wish  to  get  up." 

Her  fate  was  now  in  her  hands — Adela's 
fate — the  honour  and  happiness  of  her  son  ; 
yet  she  hesitated  to  assure  herself  of  it. 
Already  she  had  prayed  earnestly ;  nay,  her 
waking  thoughts  from  ten  o'clock  yesterday 
morning  had  been  one  unspoken  prayer ;  yet 
now,  with  the  bed-clothes  drawn*  over  her 
face,  she  prayed,  not  for  strength,  not  for  re- 
signation, not  for  what  God  saw  best,  but  that 
the  contents  of  the  letter  she  held  might  be 
what  she  wished  them.  The  very  touch  of 
the  letter  so  lately  in  the  hand  of  her  husband 
gave  her  comfort ;  the  writing  on  the  enve- 
lope was  firm  and  strong,  and  she  drew  from 
it  a  sort  of  confidence.  Enclosed  were  but  a 
few  lines,  and,  having  read  them,  she  once 
more  drew  the  bed-clothes  over  her  face,  and 
remained  for  a  long  time  without  movement. 
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Her  husband's  letter  was  as  follows  : — 

**  Tavistock  Square. 

"  My  dear  Katharine, 

"  I  have  literally  but  a  minute 
in  which  to  write.  There  is  little  doubt  but 
it  is  as  we  feared.  Expect  the  worst ;  and 
let  the  girls  know   there  is  something  wrong. 

Only  the    girls.     F is    like  a  madman 

loose.     Yours  ever, 

"J.  Henry  Meritox." 

To  return  to  Kate  and  Adela — the  former, 
though  she  had  gone  to  her  room  on  the  pre- 
vious night  with  some  expressed  anxiety  about 
her  mother's  headache,  and  some  uneasiness, 
which  she  did  not  express,  on  the  score  of  her 
father's  journey  to  town,  was,  nevertheless, 
soon  sleeping  the  sleep  of  health  and  youth. 
Sound  as  was  her  sleep,  however,  it  was 
seldom  otherwise  than  light,  and  at  five  in  the 
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morning  she  waked  at  the  first  utterance  of 
her  name  by  her  sister  from  the  other  bed. 

^'  Kate  !'' 

^^Adela!" 

"  Do  you  mind  my  waking  you  ?" 

'*  No.     Good  gracious  !"  no.     What  is  the 
matter  ?" 

'^  That  unpleasant  business  of  papa's — it 
cannot  be  anything  wrong  with  Eobert  ?" 

"  With  Lord  Belgravia  !" 

"  I  have  had  such  a  horrid  dream  !" 

"•  Dream  !"  echoed  Kate. 

"  Not  horrid  exactly  in  itself,  but  in  the 
horror  I  waked  in,  and  in  its  vividness." 

"  Don't  be  a  goose.     What  was  it  about  ?" 

'^  At  first  it  seemed  to  be  the  ball  at  Mel- 
ford  Castle — the  review  ball — and  all  dis- 
agreeable, as  it  was,  you  know,  Billy  Beau- 
champ  hovering  about  us,  and  everything 
going   wrong.     The    old   Lord   Melford  was 
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there,  and  the  present  one  as  well ;  and  the 
present  one  was  handing  about  the  things  at 
table  the  same  as  a  waiter,  and  had  on  a 
sort  of  clergyman's  dress,  with  great  white 
sleeves,  like  a  bishop." 

Kate  laughed  out. 

"  Then  it  seemed  not  to  be  the  review  ball, 
but  a  ball  somewhere  in  London,  and  still 
there  was  a  table  and  things  to  eat.  And  still 
Billy  Eeauchamp  was  there,  but  most  ridicu- 
lously,'^ here  Adela  laughed  herself,  "most 
ridiculously,  he  had  on  a  coat  with  a  lot  of 
gold  braid  on  it,  that  made  us  ashamed  to 
dance  with  him." 

"  But  that  was  not  horrid." 

"  No,  that  was  not  horrid — only  very  dis- 
agreeable. » But  we  seemed  to  be  expecting 
Robert,  and  to  be  very  much  mortified  as 
well  as  vexed  that  he  was  not  there.  Mamma 
was  especially  put  out,  and  once  she  came  up 
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to  me  and  said  she  was  sure  he  would  not 
come  while  '  that  fellow  kept  his  coat  on/ 
Fancy  mamma  calling  Billy  Beauchamp  a  fel- 
low, and  wishing  him  to  take  off  his  coat ! 
At  last  we  seemed  to  be  going  away,  not  in 
our  own  carriage,  but  in  some  horrid  hired 
thing  looking  very  shabby.  Where  Billy 
Beauchamp  had  gone  I  don't  know,  but  a 
servant  seemed  to  be  helping  us  in,  and — this 
is  the  horrid  part — just  as  I  was  drawing  up 
the  glass,  Robert,  not  vague  and  distorted 
like  everything  else,  but  as  vivid  and  real 
and  exactly  himself  as  I  ever  saw  him,  walked 
by,  and  went  into  the  house  we  had  left.  I 
screamed  out,  but  the  carriage  moving  on  at 
the  moment  that  both  mamma  and  I  started 
forward  to  put  down  the  glass,  I  struck  my 
forehead  against  mamma's  pearl  bandeau  that 
she  sometimes  wears,  you. know,  and  woke — 
but  in  a  state  of  agitation,  of  misery,  such  as 
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I  never  felt  before.  You  have  no  idea  of  the 
vividness.  I  feel  the  sharp  points  of  the 
bandeau  now." 

"  Yesterday  was  an  uncomfortable  day.  I 
do  not  believe  I  should  have  slept  so  well  but 
for  the  ball  the  night  before.  Luckily  it  is 
only  half-past  five.  You  must  lie  down  and 
go  to  sleep  again  ;  and  you  will  have  forgot- 
ten all  about  it  in  the  morning." 

^^  On  the  contrary,  I  wish  it  was  morning 
now.  Mamma  will  perhaps  tell  us  something 
about  the  *  unpleasant  business '  when  she 
has  heard  from  papa,  and  there  may  be  a 
letter  from  Eobert." 

"  You  are  not  goose  enough  to  be  made  at 
all  nervous  by  a  dream,  Adela  ?  and  then, 
you  know,  your  dreams  of  Lord  Belgravia 
have  never  been  pleasant  ones." 

"No.     How  odd  that  is!" 

"  I  fancy  it  is  a  good  omen." 
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**  Well,  I  suppose  one  must  go  to  sleep." 

*'Do,  dear.  Do  not,  however,  dream  the 
same  dream  again.'' 

"  I  hope  not." 

When  Kate  re-opened  her  eyes  two  hours 
later  Adela  was  standing  by  her  bedside  in 
her  dressing-gown  and  slippers,  with  hair 
knotted  up  ready  for  her  bath  in  the  little 
adjoining  room. 

"  How  lazy  you  are  !"  said  the  latter.  *'  I 
have  sent  Jones  to  ask  after  mamma.  Sleepy 
girl !  One  would  think  you  had  been  dream- 
ing bad  dreams." 

"  Not  bad  exactly.  I  have  been  dreaming, 
however — to  keep  you  in  countenance,  1  sup- 
pose." 

"  Nothing  about  Robert  ?" 

"  Oh,  no — nothing.    It  was  about  Felicia." 

"  I  detest  this  dreaming  !"  exclaimed  Adela. 
"  Well,  Jones,  how  is  mamma  ?" 
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We  already  know  the  message  that  Mrs. 
Meriton  returned  to  her  daughter's  inquiries. 
We  know,  too,  that  a  little  while  after,  Jones 
was  again  at  Mrs.  Meriton's  door,  and  that 
the  answer  was, 

"  No ;  nothing  this  morning  for  Miss 
Adela !" 

While  dressing  Adela  reverted  to  the  un- 
comfortable night  they  had  passed,  and  asked 
Kate  what  her  dream  had  been. 

"  Oh,  a  confused  sort  of  dream,"  Kate  re- 
plied ;  but  Adela  was  obstinate,  and  would 
hear  it. 

*'  I  thought,"  the  former  said,  ^^  we  went 
into  Westford  in  the  carriage  to  fetch  papa — 
you  and  I,  without  mamma — and  that  we 
were  to  stop  at  Brooks's  while  the  carriage 
went  on  to  the  station.  When  we  had  been 
there  a  little  while  Mrs.  Brooks  came  into  the 
shop  and  asked  us  if  we  would  not  like  to 
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walk  upstairs  and  wait,  as  there  was  a  circus 
to  arrive  by  that  train,  and  our  carriage 
would  have  to  be  in  the  procession.  We  ac- 
cepted her  offer,  and  were  rather  disconcerted 
when  we  found  she  had  shown  us  into  a  bed- 
room,— remembering,  moreover,  that  she  let 
lodgings,  and  that  someone  the  room  belonged 
to  might  be  coming  there.  However,  we 
found  the  door  was  locked,  and  that  we  had 
to  make  the  best  of  it ;  but  I  thought  we  were 
there  a  good  while,  thinking  it  very  tiresome 
and  uncomfortable,  and  wondering  how  we 
should  get  out.  At  last  a  crowd  began  to 
gather,  and  two  or  three  women  and  men  on 
horseback,  with  feathers  and  spangles,  just  as 
one  sees  them,  you  know,  rode  by.  Then 
came  a  clergyman  that  I  thought  was  Lord 
Melford,  and  I  said  to  you,  '  This  makes  your 
dream  out ;'  and  after  him  a  great  painted 
car,  drawn  by,  I  should  think,  twenty  horses, 
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and  driven  by  a  woman  in  a  scarlet  riding- 
habit,  with  the  brightest  golden  hair  you  ever 
saw,  floating  over  her  shoulders,  came  in  sight. 
Before,  however,  this  reached  the  open  win- 
dow at  which  we  were,  it  had  changed — as 
things    do    sometimes  in  dreams — into  Lord 

A 's  drag  ;  and  Felicia  was  driving  it,  with 

Lord  A by  her  side,  and   quite   a   crowd 

of  gentlemen  on  the  roof.  We  were  dread- 
fully disconcerted  and  annoyed  ;  and  presently 
the  people  in  the  streets  began  to  say  it  was 
'  shameful !'  and  *  disgraceful !'  and  to  hiss. 
And  then  I  woke." 

"  What  a  stupid  dream  ! — I  ought  to  have 
heard  from  Eobert.  Oh  !  how  I  wish  all  this 
was  at  an  end  !" 

"  Anxiety,  dearest,"  Kate  replied,  "  can 
never  be  at  an  end  in  this  world.  You  will 
not  be  less  anxious  for  your  husband  than  for 
your  lover." 
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"  Not  less  auMOus" 

"  Do  you  know  what  has  just  flashed  into 
my  head  ?" 

^^  No— what?" 

"  You  don't  think  it  possible  that  Felicia," 
here  Kate  blushed  brightly,  ''that  Felicia 
has  a  baby  ?" 

Adela  turned  on  her  sister  a  pair  of  as- 
tonished and  disbelieving  eyes. 

''  Certainly  not.     Mamma  would  have  told 


us." 


'•Unless/'  Kate  suggested,  "mamma  was 
herself  taken  by  surprise,  and  Felicia — very 
ill,  or  anything." 

"  You  may  well  say  '  or  anything.'  Of 
course  one  may  suppose  the  most  improbable 
'  anything '  in  the  world,  and  I  really  think 
you  have  done  so." 

The  young  ladies'  toilettes  were  not  quite 
concluded,  when  a  message  arrived  from  Mrs. 
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Meriton.  Their  mamma — Simmons  said — de- 
sired they  would  not  expect  her  at  breakfast. 
When  they  had  eaten  theirs,  she  wished  to 
see  Miss  Meriton. 

"More  mysteries  !"  ejaculated  Miss  Adela 
Meriton.     "  Heigh-ho  !" 

At  the  conclusion,  then,  of  breakfast,  Kate 
repaired  to  her  mother's  room,  while  Adela, 
in  expectation  of  being  presently  summoned 
in  her  turn,  betook  herself  to  her  own.  The 
window  to  which  she  walked  was  that  at 
which  Kate  had  one  day,  some  five  months 
ago,  gained  a  great  victory.  A  victory  over 
herself  it  had,  however,  been  ;  and  such  were 
not  the  victories  of  which  Adela  knew  any- 
thing. I  am  afraid,  indeed,  she  wholly  es- 
caped self-reproof  for  the  little  disturbance  of 
temper  created  by  the  mystery  of  the  previous 
day,  and  by  the  non-arrival  of  a  letter  from 
Lord  Belgravia  on  the  present  one.     I   am 
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afraid  she  regarded  her  own  impatience  as  the 
consequence  of  things  externally  rather  than 
internally  amiss.  I  am  of  opinion  that  her 
mind  had  become  by  this  time  so  habituated 
to  repose  luxuriously  on  its  rose-leaf  bed,  that 
she  felt  herself  injured  by  the  displacement  of 
a  single  leaf.  We  must  not  be  too  hard  on 
her,  however.  Youth  is  selfish,  love  is  self- 
ish, conjecture  is  selfish,  suspense  is  proverbi- 
ally hard  to  bear ;  yet,  Adela,  in  looking  out 
on  the  well-kept  parterres  of  the  garden  that 
had  met  her  eyes  as  often  as  she  looked  from 
that  window  for  the  last  ten  years  of  her  life, 
could  bestow  a  compassionate  thought  on 
Kate,  whose  eyes  were  to  continue  to  look  for 
a  time  still  indefinite  on  a  scene  she  herself 
found  so  unsatisfactory. 

"  What  a  prospect!"  thought  Adela.  '^How 
can  she  bear  it  ?     I  could  not.'' 

And  then  her  imagination — somewhat  in- 
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debted,  it  must  be  owned,  to  much  that  she 
had  eagerly  heard  of  Eaven  Castle  in  the 
North  and  of  Brockley  in  the  South ;  assisted, 
too,  by  upholsterers*  estimates  for  the  refur- 
nishing of  certain  rooms  in  Lord  Belgravia's 
house  in  Park  Lane,  by  the  drawings  of  coach- 
builders  and  jewellers,  and  by  the  marvels  of 
many  kinds  already  in  her  possession — marvels 
proper,  she  supposed,  to  her  future  position, 
but  the  very  uses  of  which  she  did  not  at 
present  understand; — her  imagination  spread 
its  wings  for  a  flight  that,  if  not  very  high, 
was  at  least  a  sufficiently  wide  one.  It  showed 
her  her  Robert  and  herself  in  his  ancestral 
halls,  now  receiving  and  returning  the  visits 
of  the  great  people  of  the  county — the  greatest 
people  of  course — now  deliciously  alone  to- 
gether with  the  wide-spreading  park  and  the 
grand  old  trees  and  the  browzing  deer.  It 
showed   her   Brockley    and    all   its     sea- side 
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charms;  its  verandahs  and  its  myrtles;-  the 
blue  sea  dotted  with  sails ;  the  Isle  of 
Wight  in  the  distance ;  her  husband  in  yacht- 
ing costume,  and  her  husband's  yacht  moored 
under  the  cliff.  It  permitted  her  some  few 
glimpses  of  their  London  life.  These  were 
comparatively  indistinct,  but  not  for  that 
reason  the  less  desirable.  For  instance,  she 
beheld — and  this  pretty  vividly — Lord  Bel- 
gravia  and  herself  in  Rotten  Row,  Lord  Bel- 
gravia  of  course  the  glass  of  fashion,  and 
herself,  as  the  chosen  of  Lord  Belgravia,  the 
envied  of  all  eyes,  and  as  a  pretty  woman 
mounted  on  the  beautiful  mare  his  lordship 
had  already  called  by  her  second  name  of 
^'  Rose," — as  a  pretty  woman  so  imdeniably 
mounted,  the  admired  of  a  good  many.  It 
was  to  all  this  that  she  looked  forward. 
She  did  not  care  so  very  much  for  the  Con- 
tinent— not  for  the  Continent  in  itself,  apart 
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from  the  fact  that  she  would  visit  it  in  the 
society  of  her  beloved.  It  was  to  all  this 
that  she  looked  forward  to  return — to  Eaven 
— to  Brockley — to  England — to  Eotten  Eow 
— to  the  thousand  and  one  undefined  enchant- 
ments of  married  and  Park  Lane  life  in  Lon- 
don. Well!  we  must  not  be  hard  on  her,  for 
this  was  all  very  fine — a  splendid  frame  to 
the  picture — a  brilliant  setting  to  the  jewel. 
And  the  picture  and  the  jewel  were  there, 
always  in  the  centre,  and  before  the  setting 
in  her  eyes.  "Another  fortnight!"  she  said, 
and  began  to  take  a  turn  in  the  apartment, 
this  time  really  making  some  little  attempt 
to  control  her  impatience.  "Oh!  the  happi- 
ness it  will  be  to  feel  that  I  am  his — come 
what  may — forever!  Oh,  the  happiness!  In 
another  fortnight  it  will  be  mine." 

Lost  in  the  contemplation  of  this  end  of 
all  anxiety,  that  seemed  in  one  moment  so  far 

L  2 
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off,  and  in  the  next  so  near  at  hand,  Adela 
was  unconscious  of  the  length  of  her  sister's 
visit  to  her  mother's  room.  Only  when  the 
door  opened  did  she  rouse  herself.  Then  she 
looked  up,  and,  to  her  consternation,  beheld 
Kate,  not  as  Kate  had  left  her  nearly  an  hour 
before,  but  pale,  with  features  that  could  only 
have  become  so  changed  by  violent  weeping, 
and  eyes  that  had  some  terrible  misfortune  to 
reveal. 

"  Good  God!"  Adela  exclaimed,  and  started 
to  her  feet;  "  what  is  the  matter?" 

For  all  her  answer  Kate  burst  into  fresh 
tears,  and,  throwing  her  arms  round  her 
sister,  clasped  her  in  an  embrace  that  Adela 
could  not,  perhaps,  be  expected,  under  the 
circumstances,  to  reciprocate  with  effusion. 
In  her  alarm,  indeed,  she  even  disengaged 
herself  with  some  little  force,  still  holding 
Kate,  however,   by  the  arm.     "Is  it  about 
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Robert?"     she    said.        ^^s    Eobert    ill?" 

Kate  shook  her  head. 

"  Then  it  is  money.  Has  papa  lost  money? 
You  do  not  know  how  you  are  frightening 
me  !  If  you  don't  speak  this  moment,"  and 
in  her  excitement  she  almost  shook  her  sister, 
"  if  you  do  not  speak  this  moment,  I  will  go 
to  mamma  !" 

Kate  looked  at  her  with  piteous  eyes. 

"  It  is  not  money,  Adela." 

"  Not  money  !" 

"  Nor  illness." 

The  regards  of  the  two  girls  met.  No  word 
was  exchanged  between  them,  but  slowly  all 
colour  faded  out  of  the  face  of  Adela. 

"  Yes,"  Kate  said,  averting  her  eyes,  and  in 
a  voice  that  was  hardly  audible  to  herself, 
"  Tliere  is  something  a  little  lorong  with  Lord 
BelgraviaJ' 

Not  a  word  from  Adela. 
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"  You  remember  the  newspaper  ?" 

Adela  was  silent. 

*^  Mamma  saw  something  in  it  that  alarmed 
her.  But  it  may  not  be  true — things  are 
sometimes  said  so  falsely." 

^^  Where/'  shrieked  Adela,  ^^  where  is 
papa?" 

Deprecatingly,  and  in  terror  for  her  mother, 
Kate  moved  a  little  nearer  to  the  door. 

"  He  went,  you  know,  to  London.  We 
suppose  that  he  is  there  still.     Oh  !  Adela  !" 

"  Will  mamma  take  me  to  London  ?" 

"  You  ?" 

"Now?  In  an  hour?  By  the  next 
train?" 

"  My  darling,  mamma  is  very  ill.  I  do 
not  believe  she  could  take  you." 

"  Come  with  me  to  mamma." 

*^  Mamma  is  ill,  Adela,"  pleaded  Kate. 
*^  She  over-exerted  herself  yesterday  to  spare 
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us.  You  will  imitate  her,  my  clearest,  for 
all  our  sakes.  Adela,  darling,  you  will  not 
fail  in  your  first  real  trial,  bitter  as  it  may 
be!'' 

"  And  what  is  IT  ?"  demanded  Adela,  nearly 
voiceless  through  emotion,  through  anger,  and 
through  fear,  yet  with  an  unnatural  calmness 
that  terrified  Kate.  "  It  seems  to  me  that  I 
am  not  the  person  in  this  house  whom  Lord 
Belgravia's  actions  concern  least.  Has  he 
proposed  to  anyone  else  ?  Was  he  engaged 
to  anyone  else  when  he  proposed  to  me  ?  Of 
whom  am  I  to  ask  a  question  that  is  certainly 
of  some  little  importance  to  myself  ?" 

Of  whom,  indeed !  She  spoke  as  if  to 
answer  her  question  were  nothing,  yet  I  know 
not  which  sister  was  most  to  be  pitied  at  the 
moment — Adela,  who  suffered  on  her  own  ac- 
count ;  or  Kate,  who  suffered  on  account  of 
others,  and  was,  besides,  possessed  of  a  more 
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terrible  knowledge  than  even  that  she  had 
been  sent  to  impart.  At  the  bitter  question 
of  her  sister  she  hid  her  crimsoning  face  in  her 
hands,  and  tears  of  misery  and  shame  forced 
themselves  between  her  lingers. 

^'  The  newspaper,"  she  said,  "  mentioned  a 
married  lady." 

''  Where  is  the  newspaper  ?" 

^'  Papa  took  it  with  him." 

Adela  turned  for  a  few  moments  to  the 
window,  and  Kate  felt,  and  was  pained  by 
feeling,  that  her  last  few  words  had  been  to 
some  extent  a  relief. 

'^  I  will  never,"  Adela  exclaimed,  after  the 
short  silence,  *^  I  will  never  give  him  up  ! — 
never !  You  have  terrified  me  horridly,  Kate. 
I  was  afraid  of  worse  even  than  this.  Please 
give  me  a  little  water." 

And  now,  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  she 
seated  herself  in  a  chair. 
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"  Thank  you.  I  will  never  give  him  up  ! 
a  thousand  times  never  !  Do  they  want  me 
to  give  him  up  V 

What  could  Kate  answer?  She  could 
only  feel  in  her  inmost  heart  how  much  more 
the  poor  Adela  had  to  suffer — Adela,  so  young, 
so  beautiful,  so  unacquainted  with  contradic- 
tion or  care  ! 

"  I  will  never  give  him  up  !"  the  latter  re- 
iterated ;  "  yet,  oh  !  so  near  our  marriage — 
it  is  too  unkind  ! — too  cruel !  It  is  that  he 
has  never  known  how  much  I  love  him.  Why 
have  I  been  so  cold " 

''  Dearest,  you  have  nothing  to  reproach 
yourself  with." 

"  Yes — whatever  the  world  says,  whatever 
you  say,  whatever  mamma  says,  even,  I  have 
myself  to  reproach.  He  was  my  affianced 
husband — my  heart  should  have  been  as  open 
to  him  as  the  day  !     I  ought  to  have  told 
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him  that  anything  like  this  would  kill  me. 
He  does  not  know — oh  !  Kate,  he  does  not 
know  how  wrongly  he  has  acted.  I  am  to 
blame  for  the  ignorance — I  am  therefore  to 
blame  for  the  wrong.  Where  has  all  this 
happened  ?" 

"Where?" 

"In  London?" 

"  I— I  do  not  know." 

"  Or  in  the  North  ?  How  is  it  that  we 
know  so  much  and  yet  so  little  ?  Papa  went 
to  London?" 

"Yes— oh!  yes." 

"  Does  not  mamma  expect  to  hear  from 
him?" 

"  Yes." 

"  She  cannot  hear  now  to-day.  Perhaps," 
Adela  said,  after  a  moment's  pause,  and  in 
that  ,tone,  too,  that  Kate  found  so  hard  to 
bear,  "  perhaps  she  has  already  heard  ?" 
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"  A  line  only.'' 

"  And  that  line  ?  Does  it  confirm  what 
the  newspaper  said  ?" 

"  Not  absolutely.  Mamma  expects  to  hear 
further." 

"  She  cannot  hear  again  to-day." 

"Papa  may  telegraph." 

"  Telegraph  ! — oh  !  if  I  could  but  see 
papa  !" 

"Papa,  darling,  has  promised  mamma  he 
will  do  all  that  is  possible." 

"  Then  he  does  not  want  me  to  give  Eobert 
up?" 

"  He  has  promised,"  said  Kate,  a  little 
faintly,  "  to  do  all  that  is  possible.  There  is 
some  one  at  the  door." 

"All  that  is  possible!"  Adela  repeated, 
thoughtfully. 

"  There  is  some  one,  dear,  at  the  door.  It 
is  Jones — you  do  not  wish  to  admit  her  ?" 
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"  No — no  ;  let  me  be  alone.  Does  mamma 
really  expect  a  telegram  ?'' 

"  She  does  indeed  ;  or  that  papa  will  re- 
turn." 

"  In  the  meanwhile,  then,  let  me  be  alone. 
Go  to  mamma — she  will  want  to  be  knowing 
about  me.  I  wish  neither  to  see  nor  hear  a 
human  being  till  papa  comes,  or  till — pray 
go,  Kate  !  The  room,  it  is  true,  is  half  yours, 
but  I  wish  to  be  alone." 

And,  Kate  gone,  she  locked  the  door,  and, 
after  giving  way  to  one  brief,  passionate 
agony  of  tears,  sat  down  to  realize  the  con- 
sequences of  the  blow  she  had  sustained,  and 
to  examine  her  position. 

For,  you  see,  no  indignant  disbelief  in  the 
wrong-doing  of  the  man  she  loved  had  inter- 
posed to  break  the  force  of  that  blow.  Young, 
innocent,  sanguine,  and  passionately  attached 
to  Lord  Belgravia  as  she  was,  she  had  never 
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once  exclaimed,  '*  Impossible  !"  Xor  had  Mr. 
or  Mrs.  Meriton  ;  and  this  fact  is,  I  think, 
suggestive.  Adela  sat  down,  then,  to  examine 
her  position  ;  rather  to  examine  what  she  be- 
lieved to  be  her  position.  The  postponement 
of  her  marriage  was — she  could  not  disguise  it 
from  herself — on  the  cards.  The  misery,  the 
mortification  of  this  would  be  almost  more 
than  she  could  bear ;  but  anything  worse  than 
this  she  would  not  sufier  herself  for  a  moment 
to  contemplate. 

That  Lord  Belgravia  really  loved  her  she 
entertained  no  doubt,  and  that  he  had  meant 
to  break  off  his  engagement  to  herself  she  had 
no  fear.  Here  she  trusted  him  implicitly. 
Some  old  scandal  had  perhaps  been  revived 
— some  new  discovery  of  an  old  fault  had 
taken  place — some  sin  of  early  years  had 
taken  this  inopportune  moment  to  find  him 
out ;  but  he  loved  her,  and  she,  on  her  part, 
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would  resist  any  pressure  brought  to  bear  on 
her  by  her  own  friends  to  induce  her  to  give 
him  up.  All  would  eventually  be  well.  In 
the  meantime,  however — here  she  rose,  and 
with  rapidly  increasing  restlessness  she  walked 
about  the  room — in  the  meantime — oh  !  she 
began  to  wonder  if  she  could  bear  the  inter- 
vening struggle — the  intervening  time  ! 

Yet  it  must  be  borne,  and  fortunately  there 
was  a  point  on  the  map  of  her  present  troubles 
to  which  her  eye  did  not  forget  to  turn.  The 
belief  of  the  family  of  Mr.  Meriton  in  Mr. 
Meriton's  sufficiency  was  strong.  He  would 
perhaps  crush  this  scandal,  and  then  Adela's 
pleadings  and  respect  for  appearances  com- 
bined would  prevail,  and  all  would  be  as  if 
the  scandal  itself  had  never  been. 

Still,  she  could  not  quite  exonerate  her  be- 
loved. He  should  not  have  suifered  this 
trouble  to  come  upon  her.     She   could  not 
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quite  exonerate  him ;  and  the  floods  of  tears 
to  which  she  abandoned  herself  when  her 
thoughts  took  this  turn,  afforded  a  natural 
and  wholesome  relief  to  her  over-excited 
brain. 

All  this  while  her  door  continued  locked, 
and  Kate,  hovering  to  and  fro  between  it  and 
her  mother's  room,  overwhelmed  with  the 
shame  and  grief  of  the  present,  unspeakably 
dreading  the  further  misery  that,  in  regard  to 
Adela,  any  hour,  any  moment  even,  might 
bring  forth,  and  looking  more  like  Kate's 
ghost  than  like  Kate  herself,  found  something 
very  shocking  in  the  solitude  chosen  by  her 
sister. 

About  twelve  o'clock  the  bell  of  the  great 
entrance  rang,  and  Adela  flew  to  her  door, 
and  Kate  to  the  head  of  the  stairs.  It  must 
be,  they  thought,  a  telegram  or  Mr.  Meriton 
returned.     Mr.  Meriton   it  was   not,   but   a 
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telegram  it  might  be ;  and  Kate,  finding  that 
the  butler  had  paused  at  the  door  of  the 
library,  ran  down,  and  there  received  from 
him  an  envelope  merely  containing  Lord  and 
Lady  Melford's  wedding  cards. 
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CHAPTEE  YIII. 

WHERE  IS  TOUR  WIFE  ? 

''  A^^'LY  the  girls  !"  Mr.  Meriton  had  writ- 
ten,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  that 
the  spirit  of  his  prohibition  had  been  complied 
with  ;  since,  though  no  word  of  the  family 
trouble  had  been  breathed  to  any  member  of 
the  household,  no  member  of  the  household 
could  possibly  be  ignorant  that  something  was 
seriously  amiss.  Luncheon  was  served,  but 
no  one  came  down  to  eat  it ;  and  when  the 
afternoon  had  worn  itself  miserably  away,  and 
Mrs.  Meriton  and  her  eldest  daughter  took 
their  places  at  a  dinner-table  from  which 
Adela  was  absent,  the  various  domestics  com- 

VOL.  III.  M 
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posing  the  establishment  at  Elm  Green  were 
not  likely  to  refrain  from  whispering  among 
themselves  that  something  was  wrong  with 
Lord  Belgravia. 

Mrs.  Meriton  had,  indeed,  taken  this  into 
consideration,  and  had  urged  Adela  to  descend 
with  her  and  Kate  to  dinner,  but  Adela  was 
obdurate. 

"  If  you  tell  me  I  must  take  my  place  at 
dinner,  mamma,  I  will  do  so,  of  course,"  she 
said  ;  *^but  I  can  no  more  keep  it  there  than 
I  can  hold  my  hand  in  the  fire  without  cry- 
ing out." 

And,  under  these  circumstances,  the  attempt 
was  worse  than  useless. 

"  But  you  will  force  yourself  to  eat  some- 
thing, Adela,"  pleaded  Kate  ;  "  that  you  may 
not  be  bodily  ill?" 

"  I  can  eat  nothing,"  was  Adela's  harsh 
reply.     ^'  To  know  that  the  door  is  locked. 
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and  that  no  soul  can  enter,  is  all  I  want. 
Well — I  am  thirsty — you  may  send  me,  then, 
a  cup  of  tea." 

Less  miserable  to  Mrs.  Meriton  was  this 
evening  than  the  last,  for  she  had  now  the 
sympathy,  the  sense,  the  gentle  fortitude  of 
Kate  to  support  her.  Still,  it  was  very  sad  ; 
and  when  bed-time  again  arrived  without 
either  telegram  or  Mr.  Meriton,  neither 
mother  nor  daughter  any  longer  restrained 
their  tears. 

"  It  must  be,"  said  Mrs.  Meriton,  *'  a  ter- 
rible certainty  that  your  father  thinks  worse 
than  such  suspense  as  this.  No  news  is,  I 
feel,  the  worst  of  news.  My  dear,  will  you 
light  the  candles  ?  We  shall  know  nothing 
more  to-night." 

"You  will  come  in  and  see  Adela,  mam- 
ma?" 

"  Certainly  I  will." 

m2 
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Adela,  however,  lay  quite  still,  feigning  to 
be  asleep.  They  knew  she  only  feigned,  but 
respected  her  wish  for  silence,  and  in  their 
turn  feigned  belief  that  her  sleep  was  real. 
Mrs.  Meriton  replaced  the  curtain,  exchanged 
whispers  with  Kate,  and  left  the  room '  on  tip- 
toe ;  and  Kate  completed  her  night  toilette 
with  as  little  noise.  Grievous  as  it  was  to 
feel  that  Adela  rejected  the  sympathy  of  those 
who  loved  her  so  dearly,  the  depression  con- 
sequent on  the  strain  Kate's  nerves  had  borne 
for  the  last  fourteen  hours,  forced  the  latter 
to  prefer  her  sister's  silence  to  more  actively 
expressed  grief  or  bitterness  which  she  had  no 
power  to  alleviate. 

That  Mrs.  Meriton  or  either  of  her  daugh- 
ters slept  very  much  or  soundly,  I  do  not 
suppose.  Kate  believed  Adela  to  be  awake 
at  least  as  often  as  she  herself  was  so.  More 
than  once  she  called  her  sister  in  a  low  tone 
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by  her  name,  but  without  either  obtaining  an 
answer  or  being  deceived  by  the  silence.  She 
knew  that  Adela  was  not  asleep,  and  became 
more  nervous  and  uneasy  at  every  fresh 
failure.  ^^  It  is  so  unlike  Adela,"  she  thought 
to  herself,  as  she  cried  quietly  under  the  bed- 
clothes ;  ''  Adela,  so  impatient,  so  impulsive, 
so  voluble !" 

Kate  was  the  more  certain  that  her  sister 
had  not  slept,  when  she  woke  to  find  the  latter 
already  up  and  dressed,  seated  in  one  of  the 
two  arm-chairs  already  mentioned,  and  looking 
a  picture  of  misery  in  the  early  winter  morning. 

"  Why,  my  dearest,"  the  elder  sister  ex- 
claimed, "  have  you  not  rung  for  a  fire  ?" 

*^  It  was  too  early." 

"  Shall  I  ring  now  ?" 

"  If  you  choose." 

So  Kate  rang,  and  the  fire  was  lighted,  and 
Kate's  morning  toilet  made.     Such  a  wretched 
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making  it  was,  Adela  hardly  speaking  all  the 
time  !  At  last,  Jones  withdrew ;  and  Kate, 
seating  herself  in  the  chair  opposite  that  of 
Adela,  the  two  girls  fixed  their  regards  upon 
each  other.  The  looks  of  both  were  greatly 
changed. 

"  Papa,"  Adela  said,  of  her  own  accord, 
''  should  have  kept  us  informed.  Suppose 
there  is  little — comparatively  little — wrong?" 

^^  Gladly,"  Kate  exclaimed,  "will  I  suppose 
so.  Then,  dearest,  the  happiness  will  com- 
pensate." 

"  No,"  replied  Adela,  "  it  will  not  compen- 
sate.    Is  it  too  early  to  see  mamma  ?" 

"  We  may  at  least  inquire  at  her  door. 
Sometimes  the  letter-bag  is  here  as  soon  as 
this." 

Adela  rose,  but,  either  through  sense  of 
weakness,  or  change  of  purpose,  sat  down 
again. 
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"Will  youj^  she  said,  ^^  go  and  see  ?" 
It  was  not  quite  eight  o'clock  Tvhen  Kate 
left  her  bed-room.  It  was  a  charming  one. 
Mrs.  Meriton  had  had  it  fitted  up  with  costli- 
ness and  care,  and  given  possession  of  it  to 
her  daughters  on  Adela's  seventeenth  birthday. 
Nevertheless,  having  done  duty  formerly  as 
nursery  dormitory,  and  more  lately  as  school- 
room, it  was  not  situated  in  the  principal 
gallery  on  ^hich  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meriton's  own 
apartments  and -those  of  visitors  opened,  but 
was  reached  from  that  more  honourable  locality 
by  a  spring  door  and  a  matted  passage,  lead- 
ing past  some  smaller  rooms,  past  the  head  of 
the  back  staircase,  and  terminating  at  the 
foot  of  half  a  dozen  steps,  that  conducted  to 
the  servants'  regions.  In  traversing  this 
passage,  and  at  the  moment  of  passing  a  win- 
dow that  lighted  it,  a  most  unexpected  sound 
arrested   Kate's   steps.      It  was   beyond   all 
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possibility  of  doubt  her  father's  voice  from 
below  that  had  reached  her  ear,  succeeded  by 
the  footsteps  of  a  person  ascending  the  stairs. 
This  person  was  not  Mr.  Meriton,  however ; 
it  was  on  the  pale,  haggard  face  of  Frank,  more 
changed  even  than  Adela,  that  his  sister  gazed 
as  he  came  upon  the  landing  and  passed  her 
— actually  passed  her — on  his  way  to  the  little 
bachelor  room  he  occupied  when  at  Elm  Green 
without  his  wife.  Probably  he  had  a  vague 
idea  of  one  of  the  servants  standing  there  with 
her  back  to  the  light.  He  had  hardly,  how- 
ever, taken  three  steps  forward  when  the 
reality  seemed  to  strike  him,  for  he  turned 
round,  and,  when  Kate  sprang  forward  at  his 
recognition,  clasped  her  to  his  heart.  Not  a 
word,  however,  did  he  speak,  nor,  for  her 
part,  could  she  for  worlds  have  broken  the 
silence.  His  embrace  was  hardly  more  than 
momentary.     He  pressed  a  kiss  on  her  fore- 
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head,  and  releasing  her,  passed  on  to  his  own 
room,  leaving  her  to  support  herself  against 
the  window  of  the  recess. 

His  door  seemed  only  to  have  just  closed — 
and  it  had  closed  without  noise — his  footsteps, 
too,  had  been  almost  noiseless  on  the  matting 
— when  that  of  Adela  opened.  Some  sight 
indicating  her  father's  return  had  probably 
met  her  eyes  at  her  window,  or  some  sound 
informing  her  of  it  had  reached  her  ear  from 
the  parlour — a  sort  of  occasional  business 
parlour — beneath ;  for,  glancing  along  the 
passage  with  strange,  dilated  eyes,  and  un- 
conscious of  Kate  in  the  recess,  she  shut  the 
door  behind  her,  and  ran  down  the  stairs  that 
Frank  had  just  ascended. 

In  speaking  of  this  morning  afterwards, 
Kate  said  it  had  all  seemed  unreal,  yet  terrible, 
like  some  sick  dream.  Her  first  thought, 
however,    as    at    other   times,    was  for   her 
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mother ;  and  this  giving  her  strength,  she 
quitted  the  window,  and  went  on  down  the 
passage,  and  through  the  spring-door,  to  Mrs. 
Meriton's  room. 

Not  to  keep  the  reader  waiting  for  the  in- 
terview between  that  lady  and  her  husband, 
which  the  latter,  walking  up  and  down  the 
library  during  the  preparation  of  the  cup  of 
coffee  he  had  ordered,  seemed  in  no  hurry  to 
precipitate,  I  will  go  back  a  little,  and  follow 
Mr.  Meriton  to  London. 

Between  one  and  two  o'clock  he  arrived 
there,  and  drove  direct  to  Tavistock  Square. 
'^Notat  home!''  was  the  answer  to  his  in- 
quiry for  Mrs.  Francis  Meriton ;  nor  could  the 
legal  eye  or  ear  of  the  inquirer  detect  any- 
thing unusual  in  the  look  or  tone  of  the  ser- 
vant— a  grave-looking  man,  in  plain  clothes 
— who  delivered  it. 

"  And  Mr.  Francis  ?" 
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"  Not  at  home,  sir !" 

"They  are  staying  here,  however?" 

"Yes,  sir;  but  visiting  for  a  few  days. 
Mr.  Francis  Meriton,"  added  the  man  after  a 
pause,  "  was  here  for  a  short  time  yester- 
day." 

"At  this  hour  Mr.  Dunkin  is  not,  I  pre- 
sume, within  ?" 

"No,  sir." 

"  Shall  I  find  him  at  his  place  of  busi- 
ness?" 

"  I  should  say  so,  sir,  certainly." 

To  Mr.  Dunkin's  place  of  business,  then, 
Mr.  Meriton  betook  himself ;  and  found,  in 
the  manner  of  the  old  gentleman's  reception  of 
him,  an  equal  unconsciousness  of  anything 
amiss. 

"  She  is  not,"  said  the  latter,  speaking  of  ' 

« 

Felicia,   "  at  this  moment  at  my  house.     She 
found  herself  dull,  I  fancy,  without  her  hus- 
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band,  and  went  to  spend  a  few  days  with  her 
friend  Millicent.'^ 

"  At  '' 

"  No  — ,  St.  John's  Wood.  Your  son  came 
back  from  Blankshire — from  you — yester- 
day?'^ 

"  Exactly,"  responded  Mr.  Meriton. 

"  And  set  off  again  almost  immediately  ; 
whether  taking  his  wife  with  him  I  know  not. 
If  you  have  no  better  engagement,  and  will 
give  me  the  pleasure  of  your  company  at 
dinner  at  six  o'clock,  I  will  have  ascer- 
tained." 

"  Thanks,  my  dear  sir ;  but  probably  I  have 
not  an  hour  to  remain  in  town.  Mr.  Jebb  is 
not " 

"  Matthew  Jebb  is  from  home." 

After  this  Mr.  Meriton  was  wasting  precious 
time,  and  a  few  moments  more  saw  him  again 
in  his  cab,  and  on  his  way  to  St.  John's  Wood. 
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At  No. he  halted,  and  the  time  he 

was  kept  at  the  door  was  a  little  trying  to 
his  patience.  In  answer  to  his  knock  the 
cook — probably  it  was  the  cook — came  out 
into  the  area  to  ascertain  if  he  were  a  person 
whose  business  could  be  disposed  of  from  be- 
low, but  receiving  no  encouragement  from  the 
benignity  of  his  countenance,  went  in  again  ; 
and  the  woman-servant  who  eventually  opened 
the  door  had  just  deposited  an  inverted  dish- 
cover  on  the  hall-table. 

^as  this  Mr.  Jebb's?'' 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Is  Mrs.  Darrell  Meriton  visiting  here  ?" 

"  Mrs.  Who,  sir  T 

"Mrs.  Frank  Meriton." 

"  No,  sir." 

Mr.  Meriton  had  expected  no  other  answer. 
As  he  descended  from  the  cab,  as  he  stood  on 
the  doorstep,  he  had  felt  assured  that  Felicia 
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was  not  an  inmate  of  the  house.  There  are, 
we  know,  charming  houses  in  St.  John's 
Wood,  but  St.  John's  Wood  is  a  comprehen- 
sive locality,  and  this  house  was  not  a  charm- 
ing one.  It  was  a  fair  sized  house — that  was 
all. 

*^  Mrs.  Frank  Meriton  is  not  here  ?" 

"  No,  sir." 

'^  Can  I  see  Miss  Millicent  Jebb  ?" 

The  woman  hesitated,  and  glanced  in  the 
direction  of  the  dish-cover.  Both  glance  and 
dish-cover  were,  however,  steadily  ignored  by 
Mr.  Meriton.  Miss  Millicent  was  with  the 
children,  the  woman  said ;  but  she  would  in- 
quire  

"Be  so  good  as  to  do  so,"  Mr.  Meriton 
replied,  and  at  the  same  time  walked  into  the 
hall. 

Here  he  had  not  long  to  wait.  The  ser- 
vant  could  but  have   simply  delivered  her 
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message  in  the  parlour  when  Millicent  came 
forth  from  it ;  and  her  manner  of  receiving 
and  shaking  hands  with  Mr.  ^leriton  was,  in 
its  ease  and  propriety,  that  gentleman  felt 
compelled  to  acknowledge  to  himself,  without 
fault. 

"  Will  you,"  she  said,  "  let  me  take  you  to 
the  drawing-room  ?" 

'*  I  have  not,  however,"  returned  Mr. 
Meriton,  "  three  minutes  to  stay." 

The  young  lady  was  on  the  point  of  as- 
cending, but  paused  at  these  words. 

"  In  that  case,"  she  said,  "  perhaps  you 
will  not  care  to  mount  the  stairs." 

And,  turning  to  the  right,  she  opened  the 
door  of  a  small  parlour  behind  the  room  from 
which  suppressed  voices,  and  the  rather 
muffled  sounds  of  early  dining,  had  made 
themselves  heard. 

"Mrs.   Frank  Meriton,"  said  the  lawyer. 
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taking  the  chair  offered  to  him,  "is  not  visit- 
ing you  ?'' 

"  No." 

"  Nor  has  been  ?" 

"No.'' 

"Allow  me  to  ask,  are  you  aware  of  any 
visit  she  intended  making  ?" 

"I  am  not  aware  of  any." 

"  Have  you  seen  my  son  very  lately  ?" 

"  Yes ;  Mr.  Frank  Meriton  was  here  for  a 
minute — for  five  minutes,  probably — yester- 
day. He  asked  the  questions  you  are  ask- 
ing. I  trust  nothing  is  amiss  ;  but  of  course 
nothing  can  be." 

"  I  have  only  an  hour  or  two  in  London, 
and  wished  to  see  my  son.  I  imagined  you 
might  be  able  to  give  me  information  of  him 
and  Mrs.  Frank.  You  know  of  no  visit  they 
intended  making  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know  of  any." 
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"  When  did  you  last  see  your  friend  ?" 

'^  Felicia— Mrs.  Frank  Meriton  ?  Oh,  I 
left  Tavistock  Square  on  Thursday  last.'' 

*^The  day  Mr.  Frank  Meriton  left  London 
for  Blankshire  ?" 

*^  Yes,  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day." 

"  Was  my  son  aware  of  your  intention  to 
depart  T 

^^  I  am  not  sure — I  think  not.  I  had 
been,  however,  several  weeks  at  Mr.  Dun- 
kin's." 

'^  And  were  probably  wanted  at  home  ?" 

"'  Ye-es.  At  all  events,  I  considered  it  a 
proper  moment  to  return." 

This  last  was  said  by  Miss  Jebb  gravely, 
and  the  lawyer  fixed  on  her  a  rather  search- 
ing glance,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  he 
rose. 

*^  I  will  not,  then,"  he  said  *'^  detain  you 
further." 

VOL.  III.  N 
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The  young  lady  rose  also. 

"  Mrs.  Meriton  and  your  daughters  are 
well,  I  hope?'' 

"  All  well,  thank  you." 

^^  If  there  is  anything  I  can  say  when  I 
see  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Frank " 

^^Much  obliged — nothing.  I  may  pro- 
bably see  my  son  before  I  leave  town  myself. 
Good  mornino;.  You  are  almost  out  of  the 
smoke  of  London  here." 

And  in  another  minute  Mr.  Meriton  was 
in  his  cab  and  returning  to  Tavistock  Square. 

His  business  there  was  to  ascertain  the 
date  of  Mrs.  Frank's  departure  from  her 
uncle's  house,  on  which  date  his  own  subse- 
quent course  would  much  depend.  The  dis- 
composure, however,  immediately  perceptible 
in  the  face  of  the  servant  who  again  opened 
the  door  to  his  knock,  changed  on  the  instant 
the  nature  of  his  inquiry  ;  and  instead  of  ask- 
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ing,  ^*  When  did  Mrs.  Frank  Meriton  leave  ?" 
his  words  were, 

"  Have  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Frank  Meriton  re- 
turned ?" 

'*  Mr,  Frank  Meriton/'  the  man  said  in  a 
voice  in  which  a  less  practised  ear  than  the 
lawyer's  would  have  detected  disturbance  and 
alarm — ''  Mr.  Frank  Meriton  is  now  within." 

"  Be  so  good  as  to  let  me  see  him.  I  am 
Mr.  Meriton." 

A  momentary  alacrity  appeared  in  the 
man's  countenance,  and  Mr.  Meriton  was 
admitted.  Nevertheless,  there  was  something 
of  doubt,  of  hesitation  in  the  manner  of  the 
former  as  he  ascended  the  stairs  ;  and,  indeed, 
the  first  landing  was  hardly  gained  when  the 
voice  of  Frank,  in  violent  excitement,  made 
itself  heard,  and  the  rather  defiant  tones  of  a 
woman  reached  Mr.  Meriton's  ears.  That 
gentleman  blew  his  nose  loudly  for  the  re- 

n2 
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mainder  of  the  way,  and  had  just  returned 
his  handkerchief  to  his  pocket  by  the  time  he 
stood  face  to  face  with  his  son  at  the  drawing- 
room  door.  The  servant  returned,  descend- 
ing the  stairs  with  as  much  haste  as  the 
dignity  of  such  a  servant  permitted ;  while 
the  woman  (whom  Mr.  Meriton's  quick  glance 
perceived  was  not  Felicia's  French  maid 
Marie,  but  probably  a  domestic  of  Mr.  Dun- 
kin's)  disappeared,  not  much  more  slowly,  in 
a  contrary  direction  ;  and  the  two  gentlemen 
were  left  staring  at  each  other. 

The  elder  one  was  the  first  to  speak. 

*'  In  God's  name,"  he  said,  '^  what  is  all 
this  ?     Where  is  your  wife  ?" 

Frank  continued  to  stare  speechlessly. 
Mr.  Meriton  might,  one  would  think,  have 
feared  he  would  have  a  fit,  but  Mr.  Meriton 
did  not  fear  such  things  ;  so  he  took  the  news- 
paper  he    had    brought    with    him   from   his 
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pocket,  and  held  it  before  his  son's  eyes,  and 
pointed  to  a  certain  paragraph,  and  tapped 
upon  the  said  paragraph  till  it  rustled  under 
the  poor  fellow's  nose,  and  said, 

"  Is  it  about  your  wife?  Damnation  !  is  it 
about  Belgravia  and  your  wife  ?" 

Now  it  was — at  the  mention  of  Lord  Bel- 
gravia's  name — that  Frank's  fury  broke  forth, 
and  that  he  to  a  considerable  extent  justified 
the  description  his  father  had  briefly  given  of 
his  state  of  mind.  "We  will  not,  however,  put 
so  painful  a  scene  upon  paper,  only  the  facts 
of  which  Mr.  Meriton  possessed  himself  in  its 
course. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

EXPECTED  TILL  QUITE  LATE. 

rrriESE  facts — some  of  them — were  elicited 
from  the  upper-housemaid,  with  whom 
Mr.  Meriton  had  found  Frank  in  altercation, 
and  from  other  domestics,  whom,  at  a  very 
early  stage  of  the  inquiry,  the  first-named 
gentleman  had  thought  fit  to  subject  to  his 
examination  ;  the  man-servant  in  plain  clothes, 
already  introduced  to  the  reader,  being  the 
only  member  of  Mr.  Dunldn's  household  who 
— and  very  properly — declined  to  answer  any 
questions  but  in  the  presence  of  his  own 
master.  Mr.  Meriton,  however,  did  not  con- 
ceive his  testimony  likely  to  be  at  this  moment 
of  any  importance  whatever. 
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On  the  previous  Thursday  Frank  had  left 
Tavistock  Square  at  nine  o'clock,  and  at  half- 
past  ten — the  upper-housemaid  said — the 
carriage  came  to  the  door  to  take  out  Mrs. 
Frank  and  Miss  Jebb  for  early  shopping,  as  it 
pretty  often  did.  She — the  woman — par- 
ticularly remembered  the  morning,  and  the 
carriage  coming,  because  it  was  on  Thursdays 
that  she  always  gave  out  clean  linen  for  the 
bed  in  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Meriton's  room, 
and  she  was  herself  assisting  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  this  while  Marie  was  in  and  out  of 
Mr.  Frank's  dressing-room,  about  some  shirts 
she  wanted  for  his  portmanteau.  She  heard 
the  man  fetch  the  portmanteau  and  the  cab 
drive  off,  and  she  thought  it  was  half  an  hour 
afterwards,  when  the  bed  had  been  arranged, 
and  the  under-housemaid  had  concluded  her 
duties  and  left  the  room,  that  the  brougham 
— she  knew  its  sound  very  well — stopped  at 
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the  door,  and  Mrs.  Frank  came  running  up 
to  put  on  her  things.  She — the  woman — was 
at  that  time  dusting  some  china  figures  that 
Mr.  Dunkin  was  very  particular  about,  and 
Mrs.  Frank  desired  her  not  to  interrupt  what 
she  was  doing,  as  she  should  not  be  two 
minutes  arranging  her  hat  and  cloak. 

What,  Mr.  Meriton  asked,  had  made  her 
suppose  the  ladies  intended  shopping  ? 

She  supposed  so,  both  because  they  were 
generally  accustomed  to  do  shopping  when 
they  went  out  early,  and  because  Miss  Jebb 
was  a  little  behind-hand,  and  kept  Mrs.  Frank 
waiting  while  she  searched  for  her  purse, 
which  she  could  not  find  for  a  few  minutes ; 
and  Mrs.  Frank  was  very  impatient  to  be 
gone,  and — for  her — a  little  put  out  at  the 
delay.  She — the  housemaid — watched  the 
carriage  out  of  the  Square.  It  came  back,  she 
thought,  a  few  minutes  before  one,  just  before 
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luncheon  was  served — luncheon  was  always 
served  at  one — and  it  was  soon  after  luncheon 
that  it  was  known  among  the  servants  that 
Miss  Jebb  was  going  to  leave  that  afternoon. 
They  were  a  little  surprised,  but  Miss  Jebb's 
going  had  been  talked  of  before,  and  they  did 
not  think  much  of  it.  Only  John,  the  man 
who  drove  the  brougham,  she  heard,  was 
grumbling  at  having  to  put  his  horses  to  again, 
having  been  out  for  two  hours  and  more  in  the 
morning.     Miss  Jebb  left  about  four  o'clock. 

Had  she  observed,  Mr.  Meriton  asked,  any 
coolness  between  the  two  ladies  ? 

No,  she  could  not  say  she  had.  There  was 
some  talk  amongst  the  upper  servants  at  sup- 
per about  Miss  Jebb's  leaving,  and  ]\Iarie  had 
said  Miss  Millicent's  papa  had  been  called  a 
good  way  off  on  business,  and  that  it  was 
along  of  that  Miss  Millicent  was  wanted  at 
home. 
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In  reply  to  some  further  questions,  the 
same  housemaid  said  that  the  next  morning 
Mrs.  Frank  never  went  out  at  all,  and  lunched 
by  herself  about  one  o'clock  ;  and  that  about 
two — she  thought  it  was  soon  after  two — it 
was  certainly  before  three — Lord  Belgravia 
came,  and  stayed  with  her  till  about  five. 
The  room  she  was  working  in  looked  into  the 
front  area  and  the  Square,  and  she  saw  his 
lordship  pass  the  rails  and  come  up  to  the 
door,  and  likewise  saw  him  go  away.  At 
half -past  five  Mr.  Dunkin  came  in  ;  she  did 
not  see  him,  but  she  heard  his  latch-key  in 
the  door.  At  six  dinner  was  served.  There 
was  no  company  at  it — only  her  master  and 
Mrs.  Frank,  and  everything  very  quiet.  She 
did  not  know  that  Mrs.  Frank  was  going  out 
in  the  evening  till  about  half-past  eight.  At 
that  hour  she  looked  into  Mrs.  Frank's  bed- 
room, to  see  that  everything  that  was  proper 
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had  been  done,  and  saw  a  white  ball-dress  put 
out,  and  Marie  looking  at  herself  in  the  glass. 
The  latter  did  not  see  her,  and  she  went  out 
again,  drawing  the  door  to  after  her.  A  little 
before  ten  she  heard  the  brougham  stop,  and 
a  few  minutes  after  drive  away  from  the 
house.  Some  supper  was  left  on  the  table 
for  Marie,  who  did  not  come  down  till  her 
mistress  was  gone.  About  two  she  heard 
Mrs.  Frank  return.  It  was  not  later  than 
two.  Mr.  Dunkin  was  very  particular  about 
Stephen  being  the  last  up  in  the  house,  and 
he  had  made,  she  believed,  a  sort  of  condition 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Meriton  not  to 
keep  anything  but  reasonable  hours.  Mrs. 
Frank  never  stayed  out  later  than  two — very 
seldom  so  late.  It  was  a  little  past  two,  she 
thought,  that  night. 

The  next  morning — that  was  Saturday — 
soon  after  breakfast,  it  was  known  that  Mrs. 
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Frank  was  going  for  a  few  days — over  Sun- 
day, at  any  rate — to  stay  with  Miss  Jebb. 
She  heard  it  from  Mrs.  Anderson,  the  cook 
and  housekeeper,  when  she  came  down  from 
seeing  Mr.  Dunkin  about  dinner.  When  she 
— the  housemaid — went  into  Mrs.  Frank 
Meriton's  room  she  found  Marie  beginning 
to  pack.  She  asked  her  was  it  true  her  mis- 
tress was  going  to  Miss  Jebb,  and  Marie  said 
it  was  true.  Marie  was  always  rather  re- 
served, and  could  not  speak  English  very 
well,  but  she  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and 
said,  *^  What  would  you  ?  Madame,  she  is 
triste  without  Monsieur,  and  Meese  Millicent, 
she  amuse."  She — Mr.  Dunkin's  housemaid 
— asked  her  when  they  were  going,  and 
Marie  replied,  "  I  know  not."  She — the 
housemaid — supposed  they  would  go  in  the 
afternoon.  Just,  however,  as  the  servants 
were  sitting  down  to  dinner,  and  began  to 
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see  that  ^larie  was  not  present,  an  empty  cab 
drove  up  to  the  door.  Mr.  Dunkin  never 
wished  the  servants'  dinner  to  be  interrupted 
if  it  could  be  helped,  indeed,  he  was  quite 
particular  about  it ;  so  that  they  looked  one 
at  the  other,  not  knowing  hardly  what  was  to 
be  done,  especially  when  they  found  that  the 
door  was  opened  immediately,  and  that  the 
boxes  were  being  put  up  on  the  cab.  Only  two 
boxes  they  were — a  small  one  of  Mrs.  Frank's, 
and  a  larofer  one  of  Marie's — and  these  had 
been  carried  down  to  the  hall  quite  early  in  the 
forenoon  by  John,  when  he  was  told  that  the 
brougham  would  not  be  wanted.  John  was 
the  man  that  drove  the  brougham,  and  he 
kept  his  seat  with  a  sort  of  a  sneer,  and  said 
he  should  not  stir  unless  he  was  called  for  ; 
but  Stephen  got  up.  He  should  certainly 
offer  to  go  on  the  cab,  he  said,  and  would 
Mrs.  Anderson  let  a  bit   of  dinner  be  kept 
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warm  for  him  ?  He  had  scarcely  been  gone 
a  minute — not  over  two  or  three  minutes, 
however — when  they  heard  the  cab  drive  off, 
and  he  was  back  again.  Mrs.  Frank  would 
not  think  of  his  going,  he  said.  He  could  do 
no  more  than  offer.  She  had  her  maid  with 
her,  she  said,  and  he  was  quite  unnecessary. 
He  had  done  his  duty  in  offering. 

To  a  further  question  of  Mr.  Meriton's  the 
same  housemaid  replied  :  Well!  remarks  would 
be  passing,  and  one  or  two  things  had  been 
said.  She  might  have  observed  that  she 
wondered  what  Mrs.  Frank  could  see  to  follow 
in  Miss  Jebb. 

This  was  all  she  had  to  say ;  she  had  not 
seen  or  heard  of  Mrs.  Frank  Meriton  since. 
Mr.  Dunkin  had  seemed  quite  easy  and  as 
usual,  and  FranFs  own  appearance  and  in- 
quiries had  created  no  alarm.  John  of  the 
brougham  was  the  other  servant  interrogated. 
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He  deposed  that  on  the  morning  of  last  Thurs- 
day the  carriage  was  ordered  for  half-past  ten 
o'clock,  and  that  at  that  hour  it  had  been  at 
the  door.  It  was  kept  waiting  about  ten 
minutes,  from  that  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour ; 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  Mrs.  Frank  Meriton 
and  Miss  Jebb  entered  it,  and  were  driven  to 
a  certain  fashionable  shop  in  a  certain  fashion- 
able street — both  street  and  shop  being  named 
by  him.  At  the  door  of  this  shop  he  waited 
from  eleven,  or  thereabouts,  till  a  quarter  to 
one,  when  the  ladies  again  entered  the 
brougham  and  were  driven  back  to  Tavistock 
Square.  They  were  quite  unattended.  No 
gentleman  saw  them  to  the  carriage.  No 
parcels  were  brought  out  to  the  brougham. 
He  did  not  see  that  Miss  Jebb  carried  any, 
but  both  ladies  had  muffs.  Mrs.  Frank  Meri- 
ton wore  a  long  seal-skin  coat,  with  sleeves, 
that  he  had  often  seen  her  wear,  and  a  hat 
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with  a  small  veil  three  parts  over  her  face ; 
but  Miss  Jebb  wore  no  veil,  and  was  not  look- 
ing too  well  pleased,  the  man  thought.  They 
were  not  talking  or  laughing,  and  he  did  not 
think  they  spoke  much  when  they  got  out 
in  Tavistock  Square.  He  got  orders  about 
two  o'clock  that  the  carriage  would  be  wanted 
at  four  to  take  Miss  Jebb  home  to  St.  John's 
Wood.  He  drove  her  there.  He  could  not 
say  whether  she  was  expected.  He  saw  no 
more  of  Mrs.  Frank  Meriton  till  the  following 
night. 

The  next  day  was  Friday,  and  he  got  no 
orders  in  the  morning  for  the  brougham. 
About  two  o'clock — or  a  little  after,  he 
thought — he  passed  Lord  Belgravia  at  the 
corner  of  the  Square,  and  touched  his  hat  to 
him.  He  did  not  see  him  go  to  Mr.  Dun- 
kin's  door.  He — the  man — did  not  look 
back.     The  brougham  was  not  ordered  at  that 
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time.  It  was  ordered  about  half-past  five. 
He  meant  that  he  received  the  order  about 
half-past  five.  He  generally  got  his  evening 
orders  about  that  time  from  the  French  maid. 
The  brougham  was  ordered  for  a  quarter  be- 
fore ten.  He  drove  Mrs.  Frank  Meriton  to 
No.  —  (the  man  named  the  number),  Upper 
Brook  Street.  The  house  was  lighted  up, 
and  there  were  carriages  and  people  about  the 
door.  He  was  desired  to  be  there  at  one. 
He  did  not  see  Mrs.  Frank  Meriton  speak  to 
any  gentleman ;  she  entered  the  house  unat- 
tended. 

One  was  later  than  he  was  ordered  gene- 
rally. He  was  in  Upper  Brook  Street  at  one. 
He  was  not  called  for  till  a  quarter  before 
two.  Lord  Belgravia  came  out  to  the  car- 
riage with  Mrs.  Frank  Meriton,  and  got  into 
it  after  her.  He  did  not  remain  in  it  long. 
He  got  out  in  Hanover  Square.     As  he  shut 
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tlie  door  he  said  to  him,  '^  Home,  quickly  1" 
He,  the  man,  drove  home  quickly.  He  had 
not  seen  Mrs.  Frank  Meriton  since. 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Meri- 
ton, he,  the  man,  said  that  on  Saturday, 
between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock,  he  carried 
down  two  boxes  to  the  hall  from  the  second 
floor.  He  saw  no  direction  on  them.  He 
likewise  remembered  the  cab  coming  to  the 
door  at  the  servants'  dinner.  He  did  not 
consider  it  his  place  to  move.  The  butler 
went  up  to  the  door.  He  believed  he,  the 
butler,  offered  to  go  on  the  cab  ;  he  came 
back  and  said  he  did,  but  that  he  was  not 
wanted.  He  did  not  know  who  ordered  the 
cab.  He  did  not  see  the  number.  A  few 
remarks  were  passed ;  he  did  not  remember 
what  they  were.     He  himself  said  nothing. 

So  much  for  the  examination  of  the  ser- 
vants.    What  Frank  knew,  and  the  steps  he 
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had  already  taken,  had  been  previously  ascer- 
tained by  Mr.  Meriton. 

On  the  Tuesday,  the  day  before  the  present 
one,  Frank,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  left  Elm 
Green.  The  unexpected  intelligence  of  the 
absence  of  his  wife,  consequent  on  the  sudden 
departure  of  !Miss  Jebb,  surprised  him  on  the 
threshold  of  Mr.  Dunkin's  house,  but  occa- 
sioned him  so  little  uneasiness  that  he  asked 
for  a  glass  of  sherry  and  a  biscuit,  answered 
a  letter  or  two  that  he  found  waitins:  for  him, 
and  set  out  to  give  Lord  Belgravia  a  call  and 
the  latest  news  of  his  fiancee,  before  proceeding 
to  fetch  Felicia  from  St.  John's  Wood.  For 
this  last  purpose  John  and  the  brougham 
were  put  into  requisition,  and  directed  to  be 
in  attendance  at  a  given  place  at  a  later  hour. 
On  reaching  Lord  Belgravia's  house,  however, 
the  answer  was,  "  Not  at  home  !"  and  then, 
"Not  in  town!"     A   third   inquiry  elicited 
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that  my  lord  was  at  Brockley,  and  a  fourth 
that  he  left  London  on  Saturday.  Frank, 
therefore,  had  a  quarter  of  an  hour  on  his 

hands,  took  his  watch  to  's,  bought  a 

trinket  there  for  his  wife,  and  finally  stepped 
into  the  punctual  brougham  and  was  driven 
to  St.  John's  Wood. 

There,  as  we  know,  he  found  no  Felicia; 
and  probably  the  sort  of  astonishment  with 
which  he  heard  that  she  neither  was,  nor  had 
been  the  visitor  of  Miss  Jebb,  was  about  the 
least  pleasant  sensation  he  had  ever  experi- 
enced. Possessing,  however,  a  portion  of  the 
family  self-control  in  society,  he  refrained 
from  expressing  it,  conducted  himself,  during 
the  five  minutes  interview  spoken  of  by  Milli- 
cent  with  much  presence  of  mind,  re-entered 
the  brougham,  and  was  driven  back  to  Tavi- 
stock Square.  Here  he  put  shirts  and  the  re- 
quisites for  an  evening  toilette  into  a  small 
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portmanteau,  sent  for  a  cab,  and  when  out  of 
the  Square  desired  to  be  driven  to  the  station 
of  the  South  Western  Railway. 

He  had  made  up  his  mind,  you  see,  in  what 
direction  to  seek  his  wife.  But  for  his  call  in 
Park  Lane  he  would  have  been  utterly  with- 
out power  to  form  a  conjecture  as  to  her 
movements ;  but  with  that  prior  knowledge 
of  those  of  Lord  Belgravia  he  had,  almost  in 
the  instant  he  found  that  she  was  not  an  in- 
mate of  Mr.  Jebb's  house,  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  she  had  committed  the  singular 
indiscretion  of  a  visit  to  Brockley  in  his 
absence. 

I  do  not  mean  that  it  had  once  entered 
his  head  to  conceive  that  she  had  committed 
more  than  an  indiscretion.  He  never  for  a 
moment  supposed  otherwise  than  that  there 
was  a  party  of  people  at  Brockley,  and  ladies 
of  Lord  Belgravia's  acquaintance,   if  not   of 
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their  own,  to  meet  her.  Still  it  was  a  visit 
made  without  his  knowledge  or  the  know- 
ledge of  her  uncle ;  and,  in  both  the  time  and 
the  manner,  amounted  to  an  indiscretion,  and 
a  grave  one,  in  his  eyes. 

He  was  much  annoyed,  and  the  more  he 
pondered  the  matter  the  more  annoyed  he 
became.  Nothing  of  such  a  party  was  known 
at  Elm  Green.  Adela  believed  her  lover  to 
be  in  London ;  and  was  very  likely  to  be 
oflfended  at  the  participation  of  her  sister-in- 
law  in  a  festivity,  however  little  premeditated, 
that  had  something  the  air  of  being  kept  a 
secret  from  herself.  Then,  there  had  been 
double-dealing — there  had  been  lies  ;  and  this 
at  first  perplexed  Frank,  as  opposed  in  an 
extreme  degree  to  the  nature,  as  he  compre- 
hended it,  of  Felicia.  EecoUection  of  Marie, 
however,  enabled  him  to  meet  the  difficulty. 
It  was,  no  doubt,  Marie,  who,  with  greater 
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knowledge  of  the  world  than  Felicia,  and 
greater  fear  of  its  verdict,  had  taken  this 
objectionable  means  to  protect  the  reputation 
of  her  mistress. 

The  three  hours*  journey  gave  him  ample 
time  for  reflection.  He  had  never  been  very 
prone  to  reflect.  He  was  no  great  analyzer 
of  character,  but  rather  a  cheerful,  easy- 
going young  fellow,  content  to  look  on  the 
bright  side  of  things,  and  not  very  curious 
as  to  the  darker  one.  In  this  three 
hours'  journey,  however,  by  lamp-light, 
too,  and  with  a  mind  too  much  excited  for 
a  newspaper  or  conversation,  reflection  was 
in  a  manner  forced  upon  him.  He  began 
to  call  to  remembrance  a  look  in  the  beautiful 
eyes  of  his  wife  that  he  had  never  quite 
understood,  nor  perhaps  sought  to  understand. 
Could  it  be  that  there  was  beneath  her  tran- 
quil insouciance,  and   apparent  frankness   of 
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demeanour,  a  latent  jealousy  of  disposition 
which  he  had  never  suspected,  and  which  she 
was  too  proud  to  betray?  He  had  heard  or 
read,  he  thought,  of  such  a  morbid  feeling, 
and  he  was  aware  that  his  own  family  had 
considered  her  reserved.  Was  it  possible  that 
his  attention  to  that  family  had  fostered  dis- 
content that  had  found  so  little  else  to  feed 
upon?  He  acknowledged  to  himself  that  in 
conversing  with  his  wife  on  the  prospects  of 
Adela,  he  had  never  sought  to  veil  his  still 
more  affectionate  solicitude  for  the  future  of 
Kate — for  Kate  whom  the  marriage  of  her 
sister  would  so  obviously  throw  upon  their 
sympathy.  Could  it  be  that  this  solicitude 
had  given  umbrage  to  Felicia?  Could  it  be 
that  she  felt  affronted  at  his  visit  without  her 
to  Elm  Green?  He  had  not  supposed  for  a 
moment  that  she  would  care  to  accompany 
him.     He  had  gone  there  simply  on  business; 
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no  invitation  had  been  sent  to  her,  and  it  had 
never  once  occurred  to  him  that  she  would 
accompany  him.  He  thought — he  felt — that 
his  conduct  as  a  husband  had  been  irre- 
proachable; but  this  availed  nothing,  if  a 
morbidly  jealous  temper  were  hers.  Such  a 
temper  really  presented  the  only  explanation 
conceivable  by  Frank  of  so  singular  a  step  as 
the  visit  to  Brockley.  Displeased  herself,  she 
might  desire  in  her  turn  to  displease  him; 
and  certainly  she  had  found  a  way  to  do  so 
effectually.  Frank  had  some  difficulty  in 
bringing  himself  to  believe  in  the  wish  of 
Felicia  to  annoy  him;  he  found  it  easier  to 
admit  her  ability  to  put  her  wish  in  execution. 
It  was  nine  o'clock  when  he  reached  the 
station  nearest  to  Brockley.  Here,  as  he  had 
anticipated,  no  vehicle  was  to  be  had,  and 
some  minutes  were  lost  in  finding  a  man  to 
carry  his  portmanteau  the  mile  and  a  half  to 
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the  house.  The  road  was  dark  and  heavy;  he 
had  not  proceeded  far  when  rain  set  in;  and, 
notwithstanding  his  impatience  and  vexation, 
he  began  to  feel  annoyed  at  the  idea  of  pre- 
senting himself  to  a  gay  party  in  so  forlorn  a 
plight  and  at  so  late  an  hour.  It  seemed  that 
on  this  score  his  mind  might  be  relieved,  for 
when  he  reached  the  gate  from  which  the 
lights  of  the  house  should  have  been  seen, 
not  one  was  visible. 

"  The  devil!"  he  exclaimed.  "Why,  it  can 
hardly  be  ten  o'clock!" 

"Thereabouts!"  said  his  companion. 
"  We've  been  a  stiffish  time  coming." 

"  The  deuce  is  in  it  if  they  get  to  bed  so 
early." 

"  The  servants — do  your  honour  mean?" 

Frank  suddenly  turned,  and  the  light  from 
the  lantern  flashed  upon  his  face. 

"Do  your  honour  expect  any  but  servants? 
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His  lordship  ha'nt  been  down  the  winter 
through." 

*^  His  lordship  came  down  on  Saturday." 

The  man  scratched  his  head  with  the  thumb 
of  the  hand  that  held  the  lantern.  "  Your 
honour  knows  best." 

On  went  Frank,  stumbling  up  the  path,  and 
striking  more  than  once  against  the  slight  wire 
fence  that  divided  it  from  what  had  been, 
when  he  saw  it  in  the  early  autumn,  a  smooth 
lawn  and  glowing  flower-beds.  Not  a  light 
appeared  along  the  whole  front  of  the  house, 
and  Frank,  when  he  had  found  the  bell,  pulled 
it  sharply.  The  peal  it  wakened,  however, 
died  away  without  any  other  sounds  becoming 
audible,  and  again  Frank  rang,  and  even  still 
more  sharply  than  before. 

"  Now  there's  a  light,"  the  countryman  said. 

And  a  light  there  was,  becoming  visible  at 
the  extreme  end  of  the  range  of  upper  windows 
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that  a.  feeble  struggling  moon  was  beginning 
to  reveal.  Both  men  walked  towards  it.  It 
seemed  that  there  was  some  difficulty  in  raising 
the  sash,  for  the  light  left  that  window,  and 
appeared  at  another,  which  was  presently  un- 
bolted and  lifted. 

**  I  am  late/'  Frank  called  out.  "  Have 
the  family  retired  ?" 

"  What  is  it  ?"  asked  the  person — a  woman 
— from  the  window. 

"  Is  Lord  Belgravia  within  ?" 

"  What  is  it  ?"  demanded  the  woman,  and 
at  the  same  moment  her  candle  became  ex- 
tinguished, and,  the  moon  being  again  clouded, 
the  lantern  only  gave  its  light  to  the  scene." 

'^IsLord  Belgravia,"  shouted  Frank,  "with- 
in?" 

"  His  lordship  is  in  London.  Who  wants 
him?" 

*'  I   am  Mr. — "  Frank  said,  and  checked 
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himself.  ''  Is  not  Lord  Belgravia  here,  and  a 
party  of  friends  ?" 

"Lord  Belgravia  hasn't  been  here  since 
September.  He  is  in  London.  There's  no 
one  in  the  house  but  my  husband  and  me. 
Who  wants  him  ?" 

"  A  gentleman — a  relation  of  his.  Cannot 
you  come  to  the  door  for  a  minute  ?" 

"  I  couldn't  say  any  more,  sir,  if  I  came 
down.  My  husband  is  ill,  and  we  went  to  bed 
early.     Is  there  two  gentlemen  ?" 

"  No — it  is  the  man  that  has  brought  my 
portmanteau  from  the  station." 

*^  Have  you  walked,  sir  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  I  am  sure  ;  but  we 
have  not  had  orders  to  expect  any  one.  Would 
you  give  me  your  name,  sir?" 

Frank  had  still  presence  of  mind  to  pause. 

*"'  Would  you  give  me  your  name,  sir  ?" 
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*^  My  name  is  of  no  consequence  if  Lord 
Belgravia  is  not  here.  I  am  sorry  to  have  dis- 
turbed you." 

"  Have  you  seen  his  lordship  lately,  sir  ? 
We  have  had  no  orders  to  expect  him." 

"  I  saw  him  about  a  week  ago.  I  under- 
stood him  to  be  coming  down  here.  It  was  a 
mistake.  I  am  sorry  to  have  disturbed  you. 
Good  night." 

And  poor  Frank  turned  to  his  companion 
in  trouble.  The  rain  had  ceased,  however, 
and  it  seemed  likely  that  the  moon  would  soon 
give  a  more  reliable  light.  Besides,  there 
was  nothing  else  to  be  done  than  go  back,  in 
the  same  way  they  had  come  from  it,  to  the 
station. 

"  All  right,  your  honour  !"  said  the  man. 

And  Frank  had  still  no  suspicion  that  all 
was  very  wrong.  His  perplexity  was  extreme, 
but  it  was  only  perplexity.     Indeed,  in  one 
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sense,  it  was  a  great  relief  to  his  mind  to  have 
ascertained  that  Felicia  had  not  committed  the 
imprudence  of  a  visit  to  Brockley.  Where 
she  could  have  betaken  herself  was,  for  some 
few  minutes  after  turning  his  back  on  Lord 
Belgravia's  marine  residence,  a  mystery  to  him; 
but  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  believed  he  had 
penetrated  it. 

Amongst  the  more  recent  of  the  London 
acquaintances  of  Felicia  and  Frank  were  a 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Carwardine,  a  young  mar- 
ried couple,  charmingly  agreed  in  the  belief 
that  the  most  delightful  thing  in  a  delightful 
world  was  dancing  ;  and  who  naturally  never 
lost  a  ball,  or  even  a  single  waltz  or  quadrille 
at  a  ball,  by  their  own  good  will.  Possessing 
so  definite  and  well  understood  a  taste,  and 
relations  and  friends  at  Brighton,  it  will  be 
easily  imagined  that  tickets  for  a  gay  ball 
about  to  be  given  at  that  place  would  both 
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make  their  way  to  them,  and  find  a  prompt 
acceptance. 

This  ball  had  been  the  chief  topic  of  more 
than  one  little  visit  to  Felicia,  who  had  been 
urged  to  make,  and  had  at  one  time  seemed 
rather  disposed  to  entertain,  the  idea  of  mak- 
ing one  of  Mrs.  Carwardine's  party  on  the 
occasion.  A  slight  cold,  however,  and  then 
the  visit  of  Frank  to  Elm  Green,  had,  the 
latter  believed,  caused  his  wife  to  relinquish 
what  had  never,  so  far  as  he  knew,  arrived  at 
the  maturity  of  an  intention. 

He  had  never  even  remembered  the  ball 
till  this  moment.  Now  he  wondered  he  had 
not  done  so.  It  was  to  take  place  this  very 
night ;  and  that  Felicia  should  have  been 
prevailed  on,  in  his  absence,  to  attend  it, 
seemed  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world. 
True,  the  lies  that  had  been  told  about  St. 
John's  Wood  were  not  so  simple ;  but  then 
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there  was  still  Marie  to  be  held  responsible 
for  them,  and,  besides  Marie,  the  kindly 
upright  and  unsuspecting  nature  of  good  Mr. 
Dunkin,  who  might  have  been  induced  by 
something  short  of  actual  falsehood  to  take 
for  granted  a  visit  on  the  part  of  the  lonely 
Felicia  to  Millicent  Jebb.  The  dissimulation, 
however,  to  use  the  mildest  term,  resorted  to 
by  his  wife  to  keep  him  in  ignorance  of  her 
movements,  and  to  punish  the  slight  she 
imagined  herself  to  have  received,  opened 
rather  a  startling  vista  to  the  bitterness  that 
had  so  deeply  rooted  an  offence  so  trivial,  so 
imaginary.  The  excess  of  the  punishment  he 
had  ample  leisure  to  estimate  in  the  course 
of  that  sleepless  and  vexatious  night. 

The  distance  between  the  small  town  to 
which  he  returned  and  Brighton  was  not, 
indeed,  enormous,  and  Frank  might  have 
been  in  time  to  hand  his  lady  into  her  car- 
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riage  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ball  had  the 
communication  between  the  two  places  been 
direct.  It  was  not  so,  however,  and  the  con- 
trast his  imagination  presented  to  him  between 
himself  as  he  might  have  been,  and  as  he  was, 
was  sufficiently  vexatious.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  partner  of  charming  Mrs.  Carwardine  and 
other  charming  ladies  in  a  succession  of  ineff- 
able waltzes  beneath  that  brilliant  dome 
which  witnessed,  we  suppose,  similar  recrea- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  first  gentleman  in 
Europe,  or,  at  worst,  a  lounger  in  one  of 
those  gorgeous  galleries  where  the  ceiling 
seems  always  to  be  descending  on  one's  head 
— on  the  other,  a  kicker  of  his  heels  in  a 
January  night,  or  rather  morning,  on  the 
platforms  of  sundry  country  stations,  where 
there  were  no  ceilings  to  descend  at  all. 
Even  here,  however,  he  got  good  out  of  evil. 
This  temper  of  his  wife's,  brought  in  so  un- 
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pleasant  a  manner  to  his  knowledge — this 
temper,  harmless,  if  understood,  might,  had 
it  remained  unsuspected,  have  been  produc- 
tive of  no  end  of  ill  consequences. 

It  was  well — he  made  up  his  mind  as  his 
train  glided  into  the  Brighton  Station,  at  an 
hour  too  late  for  the  Pavilion,  and  too  early 
to  present  himself  at  the  lodgings  of  Mrs. 
Carwardine  in  Oriental  Place — it  was  well  to 
have  purchased  a  knowledge  of  this  temper 
even  with  the  loss  of  a  Brighton  ball. 

He  refreshed  his  toilette,  and  he  break- 
fasted. His  mind  was  easy — cheerful  even. 
The  miseries  of  the  preceding  night  were  now 
of  the  past,  while  his  relief  at  finding  Felicia 
guiltless  of  the  imprudence  of  a  visit  to 
Brockley  was  still  extremely  present.  It  was 
a  fine,  bright  morning.  The  sea  looked  invit- 
ing ;  and  he  had  the  belief  of  an  Englishman 
in  sea  air.     He  sallied  forth ;  he  took  a  turn 
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on  the  pier,  and  a  brisk  walk  on  the  cliff  in 
the  Kemp  Town  direction.  It  was  past 
eleven  o'clock  when  he  knocked  at  the  door 
of  the  house  in  Oriental  Place  in  which  the 
Carwardines  had  apartments.  His  first  inquiry 
was  for  Felicia. 

^'  Is  Mrs.  Meriton  here?" 

*^  Mrs.  Meriton,  sir — I  don't  know,  sir." 

"With  Mrs.  Carwardine?" 

"  Will  you  walk  in,  sir?  There  are  ladies 
with  Mrs.  Carwardine — I  don't  know  their 
names.  Mrs.  Carwardine  is  in  the  drawing- 
room,  sir." 

Frank  did  walk  in — unhesitatingly — un- 
doubtingly ;  and  in  another  moment  and  a 
half  was  shaking  hands  with  Mrs.  Carwardine, 
and  at  the  same  instant  glancing  round  a  room 
half  full  of  persons,  but  in  which  Felicia  was 
not. 

"So  glad — so  very  glad  to  see  you!"  ex- 
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claimed  the  cordial  little  lady.  "  So  sorry 
that  Captain  Carwardine  is  gone  out.  You 
were  very,  very  naughty  not  to  come  for  the 
ball;  we  would  not  give  you  up  till  quite  late. 
But  are  you  alone?  Dear  Mrs.  Meriton — 
how  is  she?" 

*^  I  thought — "  Frank  compelled  himself 
to  say  "  I  fancied  you  might  have  persuaded 
her—" 

"Oh!  I  see — and  you  have  not  been  home! 
No!  I  wish  we  could  have  persuaded  her ;  but 
she  was  so  undecided  on  Friday  night." 

"  On  Friday  night—" 

"  We  met,  you  know,  at  Mrs.  Blackwood's. 
And  on  Saturday  morning  we  left  town." 

"  You  had  a  pleasant  ball,  I  hope?" 

"At  Mrs.  Blackwood's?— Oh!  last  night— 
oh,  delightful!  more  than  pleasant,  really. 
It  was  charming — everyone  is  saying  so.  I 
don't  think  I  ever  got  so  much   waltzing  in 
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my  life  at  one  ball.     You  must  know  I  made 

a  little  private   petition  to  Captain  P , 

and  he  hurried  on  the  dances  so,  it  was  beyond 
everything — one  had  hardly  breathing  time 
between — so  delightful!" 

"  I  doubt,"  said  a  person  who  turned  round 
smiling  at  her  raptures,  "  whether  those  young 
ladies  who  love  to  promenade  a  little  with  the 
last  partner  would  feel  much  obliged  to  you." 

"  Dear  me!  I  never  thought  of  that.  I  am 
afraid  I  was  very  selfish.  I  hope  they  will 
not   know  who   was   their   enemy.      George 

must  ask  Captain  P not  to  betray  me. 

But  jou  are  not  going  without  luncheon,  I 
hope?  Oh,  the  train  won't  wait — well,  no, 
I  suppose  not — and  you  are  anxious  to  get 
home — I  don't  wonder  at  that  indeed,  con- 
sidering how  long  you  have  been  away.  Since 
Thursday! — why,  George  and  I  have  never 
been  separated   for  so  many  days  since  we 
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married,  and  we  are  older  married  people  I 
fancy  than  you.  Not  older!  well,  nearly  as 
old.  Not  that  I  mean  any  amount  of  time  to 
make  the  least  bit  of  difference." 

Thus  talking,  Mrs.  Carwardine  accompanied 
Frank  to  the  door,  and  shook  hands  with  him 
a  second  time  almost  at  the  head  of  the  stairs. 
Good,  simple  little  soul  as  she  was,  she  had 
seen  in  his  face  that  something  was  amiss,  and 
conceived  that  the  kindest  thing  she  could  do 
by  him  was  at  once  to  accelerate  and  cover 
his  retreat. 

"  What  can  be  the  matter?"  she  thought, 
as  she  returned  to  her  guests.  "  I  do  hope 
they  are  not  going  to  be  unhappy!" 
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CHAPTER  X. 

MR.  MERITON  CONSULTS  "BRADSHAW." 

TN  the  moment  in  which  Mrs.  Carwardine 
had  said  ^*  And  dear  Mrs.  Meriton — how 
is  she  ?"  the  first  glimmer  of  something  too 
horrible  to  look  at  had  found  its  way  into 
Frank^s  mind.  He  had  repelled  it;  shut, 
barred,  as  it  were,  his  mind  against  it ;  but 
still — unhappy  man  ! — he  knew  that  it  was 
there — no  further  off  than  on  the  other  side 
of  the  partition.  He  trembled  with  his  agita- 
tion. He  gnawed  his  fingers,  that  he  might 
not  by  any  other  act  engage  the  solicitude  of 
his  fellow-travellers  ;  and  all  the  way  back  to 
London  he  kept  repeating  to  himself,  as  if  the 
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repetition  could  convert  a  possibility  into  a  fact 
— "  She  is  gone  to  Raven  Castle — to  Raven, 
not  to  Brockley — to  avenge  by  a  visit  there 
my  vist  to  Elm  Green.  She  is  at  Raven 
Castle  !"  And  then  the  recollection  of  the 
distance  to  Raven  made  him  spring  up  so 
violently  that  the  persons  in  the  same  car- 
riage looked  first  at  him  and  then  at  each 
other. 

"  She  is  gone  to  Raven  !"  he  had  not  ceased 
to  repeat  when  the  train  reached  London  ; 
yet,  in  scrambling  into  a  cab  he  did  not  sig- 
nify a  desire  to  be  driven  to  Euston,  but  to 
Tavistock  Square,  where  he  terrified  the 
butler,  and  entered  into  altercation  with  the 
upper  housemaid,  in  which  altercation  he  was, 
as  we  know,  engaged  at  the  time  the  elder 
Mr.  Meriton  appeared  upon  the  scene. 

*'  She  is  gone  to  Raven !"  Frank  still  said, 
when  the   examination   of  the  servants  was 
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ended.     "  It  is  temper,  and  a  d — d  piece  of 
folly,  and  nothing  more !" 

Mr.  Meriton  thought  quite  otherwise,  but 
he  pondered  ;  it  might  perhaps  be  made  to 
appear  nothing  more.  In  a  minute  or  two 
he  drew  his  "  Bradshaw  "  from  his  pocket, 
and  carried  it  to  the  window  for  the  remaining 
light. 

^'  A  train  leaves  Euston  Square  Station," 
he  said,  '^  at  five  ;  and  my  cab  is  at  the  door. 
I  must  have  three  minutes  for  a  letter  to  your 
mother." 

Frank  made  no  other  ans.wer  than  to  motion 
with  his  hand  towards  the  writing-table,  and 
there  Mr.  Meriton  penned  the  only  letter  re- 
ceived from  him  at  Elm  Green  during  his  ab- 
sence. This  done,  and  with  no  more  thought 
of  poor,  good  Mr.  Dunkin,  than  if  Felicia  had 
been  another  man's  niece,  and  the  examination 
of  his  servants  the  examination  of  the  servants 
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of  another  man,  and  conducted  twenty  miles 
from  his  house,  the  two  gentlemen  stepped 
into  Mr.  Meriton's  cab,  and  were  driven  to 
Euston  Square. 

We  may  well  pity  them  in  their  long  journey 
to  the  North — a  longer  one  even  than  they 
had  promised  themselves ;  for  a  hundred 
miles  from  London  they  found  snow,  with  all 
its  unpleasant  concomitants  of  discomfort  and 
delay.     At  last,  not  long  before  daylight,  they 

reached ,  and  soon  after  set  out  again — 

this  time  in  a  carriage  with  a  pair  of  horses — 
for  Raven,  Galculating  to  find  the  servants,  at 
least,  in  activity  by  the  time  they  reached  it. 
Neither  at  the  station  nor  the  hotel  had  they 
been  able  to  gain  any  definite  intelligence  of 
Lord  Belgravia.  None  of  the  few  people  they 
spoke  to  knew  whether  he  was  at  the  Castle. 
Lady  Belgravia  and  Mrs.  Beaulieu  bad  left, 
they  were  told  ;  and  Lord  Belgravia  was  going 
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to  be  married,  and  had  been  backwards  and 
forwards  there  pretty  often  of  late ;  but  nobody 
could  say  that  he  was  there  at  the  present  time. 

Under  other  circumstances,  the  father  of 
Adela  would  have  looked  with  a  greater  interest 
on  the  wild  but  beautiful  country  through 
which  he  was  passing,  and  which  was  the 
property  of  Lord  Belgravia  for  several  miles. 
At  this  time,  however,  the  minds  of  both  him- 
self and  his  son  were  fixed  in  the  direction  of 
the  first  lodge  to  be  reached,  and  the  informa- 
tion there  to  be  obtained.  At  last  this  in- 
formation was  theirs.  Lord  Belgravia  was  not 
at  the  Castle. 

Mr.  Meriton's  hopes  of  finding  him  must 
have  been,  we  think,  feebler  than  those  of  his 
son ;  yet  he  now  became  much  excited, 
while  Frank  turned  his  face  from  the  eyes  of 
the  wife  of  the  lodge-keeper,  and  looked  out 
of  the  opposite  window. 
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"  But/'  said  Mr.  Meriton,  '^  there  are  people 
at  the  Castle  ? — a  party  of  people  ? — friends 
of  Lord  Belgravia's  ?" 

"  No,"  the  young  woman  said. 

Sh'e  was  not  a  north-country  woman,  and 
spoke  with  propriety,  almost  like  an  upper 
servant.  There  was  no  one  at  the  Castle — 
no  one  but  the  housekeeper  and  the  servants 
— his  lordship  had  not  been  down  for  three 
weeks,  she  thought.  She  believed  there  was 
no  one;  she  would  step  in  and  speak  to  her 
husband. 

In  a  minute  she  returned,  smiling,  to  amend 
her  answer. 

'*  Mr.  Graham,  sir,  the  land-steward,  is  up 
these  last  few  days  at  the  Castle.  I  did  not 
know  it — he  comes  by  another  gate  ;  but  my 
husband  spoke  to  him  yesterday  evening." 

^'  Mr.  Graham  !     An  old  or  a  young  man  ?" 

"  Oh,   a  gcHtleman  in  years,  sir.     If  you 
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were*  wishing  to  see  Mr.  Graham,  you'll 
please  at  the  first  turning  to  take  the  road 
to  the  left.  It  leads  to  an  entrance  in 
the  side  of  the  Castle  where  Mr.  Graham  has 
rooms." 

"  Thank  you !" 

Mr.  Meriton  waved  his  hand  to  the  driver, 
and,  at  the  first  turning,  further  indicated  to 
him  the  path  the  woman  had  named.  This 
brought  them  in  a  few  minutes  to  a  wall, 
through  a  gateway  in  which  they  entered  a 
vaulted  passage  terminating  at  a  low  arched 
door,  where  they  found  it  would  be  necessary 
to  alight. 

"  I  shall  remain  in  the  carriage,"  Frank 
said  a  little  hoarsely. 

But  Mr.  Meriton  replied — 
'^  Better  hear  what  he  has  to  say." 
And  the  former,  with  something  of  the  air 
of  a  person  walking  in  his  sleep,  followed  his 
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father  from  the  vehicle  and  across  a  stone 
hall  into  a  parlour,  where  they  were  presently 
joined  by  a  tall,  elderly  man  with  white  hair. 
This  was  Mr.  Graham,  who,  notwithstanding 
the  deferential  courtesy  of  his  reception, 
glanced  at  them  with  a  keenness  and  even 
uneasiness  that  was  not  lost  on  the  elder  of 
his  visitors. 

"  Mr.  Graham  ?"  Mr.  Meriton  said. 

The  steward  bowed  low. 

**  We  are  disappointed  to  hear  that  Lord 
Belgravia  is  not  at  Raven." 

"  Lord  Belgravia/'  Mr.  Graham  said,  ^'  is 
not  at  Raven." 

^^We  hoped  to  have  found  him  here.  To 
be  frank  with  you,  Mr.  Graham,  we — my  son 
and  myself — are  extremely  desirous  to  hear 
what  you  can  tell  us  of  Lord  Belgravia." 

"It  is  proper  I  should  ask,"  said  the 
steward,    whose     almost     habitual    attitude 
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seemed  to  be  a  bow  of  the  old  school,  "  whom 
I  have  the  honour  to  receive  ?" 

"  My  name  is  Meriton.  I  am  the  father — 
that  gentleman  is  the  brother — of  the  lady 
to  whom  Lord  Belgravia  is  engaged." 

Again  the  steward  bowed  low — so  low  that 
it  might  perhaps — or  perhaps  not — account 
for  the  flush  that  overspread  his  face,  and  for 
a  few  moments  he  pondered. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  : 

"  I  am  in  receipt,"  he  said,  "  of  a  letter 
from  his  lordship." 

Mr.  Meriton  leaned  forward  in  his  chair; 
his  hands  rested  on  his  knees ;  his  whole  atti- 
tude and  countenance  proclaimed  his  interest 
and  attention  ;  yet  Mr.  Graham  paused. 

"  You  are  in  receipt  of  a  letter  ?" 

The  steward  bowed. 

*^  When  written — and  from  whence  ?" 

"  On  Saturday  night  last — from  Dover." 
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Mr.  Meriton  started  from  his  chair.  Frank, 
too,  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  the  latter  quitted 
the  apartment. 

^^  Are  you  at  liberty,  Mr.  Graham,"  said 
the  former,  *'  to  put  me  in  possession  of  any 
part  of  the  contents  of  that  letter  ?" 

*^  I  am  at  liberty  to  do  so,  if  you  desire  it." 

"  I  do  desire  it,  sir." 

The  old  man  took  from  the  breast  of  his 
coat  a  large  leather  pocket-book,  and  having 
opened  it,  and  put  on  spectacles,  he  selected 
a  letter  which  he  proceeded  to  unfold.  Care- 
fully, as  it  seemed,  he  read  it  from  beginning  to 
end,  turning  the  page  and  scanning  the  cover, 
evidently  to  make  certain  that  nothing  had 
escaped  his  eye.  Finally,  he  handed  it  to 
Mr.  Meriton,  who  received  it  with  a  sort  of 
surprise  that  it  should  be  thus  unreservedly 
submitted  to  him. 

It  consisted  of  a  few  lines   in  the  hand — 
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well  known  to  Mr.  Meriton — of  Lord  Belgra- 
via,  and  was  as  follows  : — 

**  Dear  Graham, 

*^  I  write  to  you  in  the  moment 
of  quitting  England,  to  let  you  know  that  cir- 
cumstances have  occurred  to  alter  my  plans, 
and  that  I  may  remain  abroad  a  few  months, 
or  a  few  years — very  probably  the  latter.  Be 
silent  till  questions  are  asked,  then  make  what 
use  you  please  of  this  letter.  In  a  w^ek  or 
two  you  shall  hear  from  me  again. 

"  Always  yours  affectionately, 

"  Belgravia. 

" Hotel,  Dover,  Saturday  Evening. 

"P.S. — Let  orders  already  given  be  carried 
out.'^ 

The  face  of  Mr.  Meriton  was  white,  and 
his  hand  shook  with  passion  as  he  gave  back 
the  letter. 
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**  Sir,"  he  said,  seizing  his  hat,  ^^  your  mas- 
ter is  a  scoundrel !" 

"  God  forbid  !"  the  old  man  replied.  ''  It 
is  not,  sir,  to  nie " 

**  Sir,"  Mr.  Meriton  reiterated,  '^  your  mas- 
ter is  a  Scoundrel ! " 

And  slamming  the  door  behind  him,  he  re- 
crossed  the  hall  and  strode  down  the  vaulted 
passage  in  which  Frank  was  pacing  to  and 
fro.  In  hardly  more  than  a  minute,  both 
father  and  son  were  again  in  the  carriage  and 
being  driven  away  from  the  Castle. 

"  Is  she  with  him  ?"  had  been  Frank's  first 
words ;  and  the  oath  of  Mr,  Meriton  would 
not  be  good  to  repeat. 

"  Is  she  with  him  ?"  Frank  continued  to 
ask. 

*^  Where  else,"  demanded  Mr,  Meriton, 
"  can  any  mortal  imagination  conceive  her  to 
be?     He  doe5  not  say  she  is  with  him." 
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It  was  not  in  a  moment  that  Mr.  Meriton 
could  recall  the  words  of  the  letter — the  in- 
solent letter,  he  termed  it.     Presently  he  did. 

'*  It  might  be  a  device/'  Frank  said,  "  of 
his — the  unutterable  villain  and  scoundrel 
— to  ensure  her  not  being  followed — to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  her  return." 

"  Eeturn !" 

Mr.  Meriton  had  not  smiled  his  character- 
istic smile  once  during  the  investigation  or 
the  journey — not  once  since  the  sinister  para- 
graph had  been  pointed  out  to  him  in  the 
newspaper  by  his  wife  ;  but  he  smiled  it  now. 
It  is,  hoAvever,  but  justice  to  him  to  say  that 
it  quickly  faded,  and  gave  place  to  an  ex- 
pression of  deep,  concentrated  care. 

If  we  pitied  the  two  men  in  their  journey 
from  London  to  Eaven,  we  may  conceive  in 
part  how  much  more  they  were  to  be  pitied 
in  their  returning  one  from  Raven  to  London. 
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Though  Frank  had  not  been  in  bed  for  two 
nights,  and  had,  since  Tuesday  morning,  gone 
through  enough  fatigue  both  of  body  and  mind 
to  have  exhausted  most  men,  he  never  closed 
an  eye  through  all  the  painful  hours  ;  nor 
could  Mr.  Meriton  for  more  than  a  few 
minutes  at  intervals  forget  the  misery  he  was 
returning  to  witness  in  his  own  family.  Not, 
however,  immediately  returning  to  witness. 
You  will  have  conceived  that  neither  he  nor  his 
son  would,  on  reaching  the  Euston  Square 
Station,  drive  to  Paddington  and  take  a  ticket 
for  Westford.  You  will  have  conceived  that 
the  destination  of  both  the  father  of  the  de- 
serted daughter,  and  the  husband  of  the  run- 
away wife,  must  be  Dover.  *'  I  go  to  Dover  !" 
Frank  had  said  almost  in  the  moment  of 
quitting  Raven  Castle  ;  and  Mr.  Meriton  had 
replied,  ^*  It  may  perhaps  be  as  well  to  do  so." 
He  found   reason  to   approve  of  his  own  de- 
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cision  in  the  matter  on  the  journey,  which  was 
rendered  even  more  intolerable  to  him  than  it 
must  otherwise  have  been  by  the  recurrence 
of  Frank  at  intervals  to  a  disbelief  in  the 
premeditated  wrong-doing  of  his  wife.  "  That 
she  could  have  intended  to  wrong  him,  and 
with  Belgravia  of  all  men — his  own  cousin, 
and  the  affianced  husband  of  his  sister — was," 
Frank  reiterated,  *^  too  monstrous  an  idea  for 
any  rational  being  to  entertain.  A  morbid, 
an  insane  access  of  temper,  and  perhaps  the 
treachery  of  others,  had  thrown  her  into  the 
power  of  a  ruffian." 

Here  Mr.  Meriton  would  violently  change 
his  position  in  the  carriage,  and  thrust  his 
head  out  of  the  window.  He  could  not,  how- 
ever, sit  always  with  his  head  out  of  the  win- 
dow, and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  his  almost 
delirious  son  was  again  a  disbeliever  in  the 
guilt  of  which  Mr.  Meriton  was  as  fully  con- 
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vinced  as  he  had  ever  been  convinced  of  any- 
thing in  his  life. 

"  Dover,"  he  thought,  ^^  will  at  least  end 
this." 

And  it  did. 

His  first  inquiry  at  the  hotel  from  which 
Lord  Belgravia's  letter  to  his  steward  had 
been  written  was  answered  promptly  and  dis- 
tinctly. 

"  Was  Lord  Belgmvia  here  last  week  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir — on  Saturday.  Lord  and  Lady 
Belgravia." 

Mr.  Meriton  had  been  marking  some  dishes 
on  the  bill  of  fare  brought  him  by  the  head 
waiter  when  he  put  the  question,  and  he  con- 
tinued his  occupation. 

"  You  know  Lord  Belgravia  ?" 

**  I  don't  remember  to  have  seen  him  before, 


sir." 


**  He  gave  his  name,  then  ?" 
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"  His  name,  sir !  I  don't  know,  sir — I  can't 
say.  One  of  the  under  waiters  came  to  us 
about  a    fortnight   ago  from    London — from 

's,  sir,  in Street — and  he  knew  his 

lordship  quite  well.     He  is  often  at 's, 

sir. 

"  Can  I  see  the  under  waiter  ?  I  am  a 
relative  of  Lord  Belgravia's,  and  hoped  to 
meet  him  here." 

"  Certainly,  sir." 

The  man,  however,  had  begun  to  look  sur- 
prised, and  his  subordinate  presently  entered 
the  room  with  some  little  uneasiness  discern- 
ible in  his  eye. 

"  You  know  Lord  Belgravia  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  You  have  seen  him  in  London  ?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  At 's  in Street  ?" 

"Yes,  sir." 
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"  You  were  a  waiter  at 's  ?" 

**  Yes,  sir.  I  was  a  waiter  there  two 
years. '^ 

"  Probably  you  saw  Lord  Belgravia  more 
than  once  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  three  or  four  times,  I  should 
say/^ 

^'  And  Lady  Belgravia  ?" 

*^  Oh,  no,  sir.  His  lordship  was  not  mar- 
ried then.  We  heard  lately  he  was  going  to 
be." 

^'  I  spoke  of  the  dowager — Lord  Belgravia's 
mother." 

''  Oh,  indeed,  sir  !'; 

^^  It  was  Lord  Belgravia  you  saw  here  on 
Saturday  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  A  lady  was  with  him  ?" 

"  Ye-es,  sir." 

^'An  old  lady?" 
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"  Not  very  old,  sir." 

"  A  lady  old  enough  to  be  Lord  Belgravia's 
mother  ?" 

"  It  is  difficult  to  say,  sir.'' 

"  Very  true.  You  think  she  might  have 
been  Lord  Belgravia's  mother  ?'' 

"  I  should  say  not,  sir." 

*^  Oblige  me  by  describing  her  appearance. 
Short,  was  she  ?" 

''  No,  sir,  tall.'' 

"  Very  tall  ?" 

"  I  should  say,  sir,  very  tall." 

"  And  fair  or  dark  ?" 

"  Dark  hair  and  eyes,  sir." 

"  Anything  remarkable  about  either  ?" 

"  I  should  say,  sir,  very  handsome  eyes ; 
and  a  remarkable  quantity  of  hair  at  the 
back." 

"  What  dress  did  she  wear  ?" 

**  A  black  silk  dress,  sir." 
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"  And  her  cloak? — did  you  happen  to  ob- 
serve it  ?'' 

"  Yes,  sir — a  seal-skin  cloak  with  sleeves — 
very  handsome  indeed/^ 

"  You    perhaps    heard    some    remarks   on 

that  r 

"  I  did  hear  the  barmaid,  sir,  say  it  was 
very  handsome.'^ 

'^  Had  she  a  maid  with  her  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir/^ 

*^  An  Englishwoman  ?" 

"  No,  sir — a  foreigner/' 

**  She  spoke  of  her  mistress  as  Lady  Bel- 
gravia  ?" 

"  I  believe  so,  sir — I  can't  say,  sir.  I  can't 
undertake  to  say.  She  spoke  of  '  my  lord 
and  my  lady.' " 

"  You  don't  happen  to  have  asked  her,  or 
heard  her  asked,  whether  her  lady  was  a 
bride  r 
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"  I  may  have  asked  something  of  the  kind, 


sir/' 


And  she  answered- 


*' '  Not  a  bride — exactly,'  "  she  said. 

"  What  did  you  understand  that  to 
mean?" 

"  I  thought,  sir,  they  may  have  been  mar- 
ried a  few  days." 

"  They  dined  here  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Did  they  all  dine  together  ?" 

''  Together,  sir—" 

'^  Did  the  maid  dine  with  them  ?" 

"  Oh  !  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  but  the  man 
looked  surprised,  nevertheless.  "  No,  the  maid 
dined  in  a  separate  room." 

"  How  long  were  they  here  ?" 

"  From  about  four,  sir,  or  between  four 
and  five,  till  nine.     The  packet  went  at  nine. 
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"  Did  they  leave  the  hotel  during  that 
time?" 

"  No,  sir." 

''  Did  the  maid  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  the  maid  was  out  a  good  part 
of  the  time." 

"  That  I  think  will  do.  Dinner  as  soon  as 
it  can  be  served." 

Frank's  face  was  deadly  white  as  he  rose 
from  the  chair  he  had  occupied  during  the 
foregoing  dialogue,  quivering  in  every  limb. 
A  single  glance  at  him  showed  Mr.  Meriton, 
however,  his  intention  to  command  himself 
and  bear  what  had  befallen  him  like  a  man. 

''You  surely,  sir,"  he  said,  "questioned  that 
man  at  an  unnecessary  length.  I  have  to  thank 
you  for  the  great  trouble  you  have  taken  in 
the  matter  ;  none  further  will  be  needed." 

"You  must  repay  me,"  Mr.  Meriton  said, 
laying  a  hand  on  his   son's   arm,  "by  going 
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back  with  me  to  Elm  Green,  and  helping  me 
to  break  this  to  your  mother  and  to '' 

Here  the  lawyer  had  nearly  broken  down. 
He  fairly  failed  to  pronounce  the  name  of 
Adela,  and  turning  short  round  to  the  glass 
above  the  chimney — a  movement  so  like  one 
of  Adela's  own — remained  in  that  position  till 
the  entrance  of  dinner  compelled  him  to  take 
his  place  at  table. 

This  was  at  ten  o'clock,  and,  ^s  we  know, 
it  was  not  till  eight  the  next  morning  that 
the  two  gentlemen  arrived  at  Elm  Green,  the 
additional  hours  and  the  increased  exhaustion 
not  having  improved  the  condition  of  either. 
On  entering  the  house,  indeed,  Mr.  Meriton 
recommended  his  son  to  betake  himself  imme- 
diately to  his  own  apartment,  and  sought  in  a 
cup  of  coffee  the  stimulus  he  needed  to  carry 
him  through  the  painful  interview  with  his 
wife  that  was  before  him. 
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While  this  coffee  was  preparing  he  walked 
up  and  down  the  library ;  his  head  bent  for- 
ward, his  hands  under  the  tails  of  his  coat,  as 
he  was  wont  to  do  in  moments  of  deep 
thought.  He  had  not  long  so  walked,  how- 
ever, when,  turning  at  the  sound  of  a  foot- 
step, he  beheld  Adela  half-way  up  the  room 
— Adela,  who  stood  motionless  with  white 
face,  but  eager  inquiring  eyes  fixed  upon  him 
while  he  approached  her. 

"  You  have  heard,"  he  said,  and  a  good 
deal  of  the  colour  went  out  of  his  own  face 
as  he  spoke — "  they  have  told  you  of  this  ?" 

^^Yes;  hut  oi—oi  what?'' 

"  Of  this  elopement." 

"  JSTot  of  an  elopement." 

"  You  must  be  brave.  You  must  not  let 
this  beat  you." 

She  seemed  not  to  hear,  or  not  to  compre- 
hend his  last  words ;  yet  her  eyes — eyes  so 
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painfully  unlike  Adela's — were  always  fixed 
upon  his  face,  and  she  now  grasped  his  arm 
with  her  small  white  fingers,  as  no  child  of 
his  had  ever  grasped  it  before. 

*^  Papa,  my  hope  is  in  you.  You  will  not 
allow  this?" 

Mr.  Merit  on  was  terribly  shaken ;  tran- 
sported with  anger  and  pity,  and  even  with 
fear.  But  it  was  no  moment  to  let  this  be 
visible.  Gently  placing  his  hand  on  the 
wrist  of  that  with  which  she  held  his  arm  so 
tightly,  he  with  much  kindness  but  with  much 
firmness  answered  her. 

"  Adela,  if  the  woman  had  been  any  other 
woman  in  the  world  than  the  one  she  is,  I 
would  have  taken  her  from  him  and  brought 
him  back  to  you  ;  but  she  is  your  brother's 
wife,  and  it  is  impossible." 

Steadily  looking  into  her  face  as  he  spoke, 
he  saw  there — notwithstanding   its  previous 
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whiteness — Low  unprepared  she  had  been  for 
the  truth.  Her  hand  relaxed  its  hold,  her 
eyes  fell  away  from  his,  and,  with  a  swerving 
movement,  she  turned  from  him  to  leave  the 
room.  His  regards  followed  her  uncertain 
footsteps  and  uneven  path.  As  she  neared 
the  door  Mrs.  Meriton  appeared  at  it,  but 
Adela  took  no  notice  of  her  further  than  l)y 
the  same  swerving  movement  we  have  already 
mentioned.  The  mother  paused,  but  the 
dauorhter  passed  out  into  the  hall. 

''  Why,"  said  Mr.  Meriton  sharply  to  his 
wife,  '^  did  you  not  prepare  her  for  this  ? 
She  will  be  fit  for  a  straight  waistcoat  before 
night.  Send  xlndrews  or  her  sister  to  her, 
and  let  Higgins  be  fetched." 

The  wretchedness  of  the  party  at  Elm  Green 
on  this  day  might  well  have  seemed  to  a  per- 
son not  perfectly  acquainted  with  it  altogether 
beyond  aggravation  by  any  of  the  minor  acci- 
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dents  of  life.  It  was  aggravated,'  however, 
by  the  unexpected  return  of  Tom  from  the 
vicarage  of  a  clergyman  under  whose  auspices 
his  education  was  proceeding,  in  consequence 
of  a  fever  that  had  declared  itself  in  the 
household,  and  justified  the  dispersion  of 
pupils.  The  boy's  absolute  ignorance  of  the 
misfortune  to  his  family,  and  his  known  affec- 
tion for  the  person  whose  conduct  had  occa- 
sioned it,  made  the  duty  of  telling  him — a 
duty  that  devolved  on  his  eldest  sister — a 
very  painful  one. 

His  first  fierce  disbelief  was  easier  to  bear 
than  his  subsequent  agony  of  commiseration 
for  Felicia,  and  his  sorrow  for  her  loss  ;  the 
last  two  of  which  emotions  being  thought 
even  by  Kate,  in  the  bitterness  of  her  grief 
for  Adela,  excessive  and  misplaced.  Tom 
himself  felt  he  could  expect  no  sympathy ; 
and  half  blinded  with  rage  and  tears,  betook 
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himself  to  that  apartment  of  his  that  his 
sisters,  with  the  gentle  irony  of  happier  days, 
had  been  wont  to  designate  '^the  nursery," 
and  there  abandoned  himself  to  his  grief. 
On  the  threshold,  however,  of  the  room  in 
which  Kate  had  acquainted  him  with  the 
calamity  that  had  befallen  them  all  he  turned 
round  and  asked — 

^•'  And  is  no  one  going  to  shoot  Belgravia  ?" 

^*  Shoot  him  ! — no  ;  let  us  be  thankful  that, 
at  least,  those  days  are  over," 

^*  Thankful  indeed !"  the  boy  had  ejacu- 
lated. *'  A  cur  like  he  is  would  never  have 
acted  in  such  a  way  if  he'd  known  he  could 
be  shot  for  it." 

^'  I  don't  know  indeed.  I  am  afraid  bad 
men  did  bad  things  when  they  could  be  shot 
for  them.  Pray  do  not  talk  in  that  dreadful 
manner." 

An  hour  or  two  after  this,  a  good-natured 

r2 
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housemaid,  whose  duty  had  led  her  more  than 
once  through  the  passage  on  which  Tom's 
door  opened,  hearing  him  still  sobbing  and 
groaning  in  what  seemed  to  her  an  unreason- 
ably prolonged  and  disastrous  manner,  and 
not  venturing  to  intrude  on  his  privacy  her- 
self, thought  it  her  duty  to  inform  Mrs. 
Andrews,  the  housekeeper,  of  the  fact.  Be- 
fore her  informant,  indeed,  the  good  lady  did 
not  deem  it  proper  to  make  any  particular 
sign.  "  She  would  go  and  talk  to  him,"  she 
said ;  but  when  the  former  had  left  the  room, 
she  fell  to  shaking  her  head  vehemently  and 
disapprovingly  over  the  table-linen  she  was 
inspecting:  A  knowledge  of  Tom,  and  of  the 
friendliness  of  his  relations  with  the  person 
whom  her  innocence  of  English  jurisprudence 
enabled  her  to  suppose  was  no  longer  Mrs. 
Frank,  afforded  her  a  clue  to  the  turn  his 
grief  had  taken.     It  was,  she  thought,  less  for 
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his  dear  sister,  for  poor,  dear  Miss  Adela, 
than  for  the  other,  that  he  was  taking  on — and 
she  would  talk  to  him.  It  must  have  been 
because  she  was  utterly  unaccustomed  to  visit 
her  tleve  empty-handed  in  distress,  that — her 
table-napkins  counted  and  arranged  upon  the 
shelf  proper  to  them — she  possessed  herself  of 
a  large  plateful  of  a  pudding  that  had  been 
sent  down  untouched  from  the  dinner  of  the 
preceding  day,  deluged  it  with  custard,  and 
garnished  it  with  a  preserve  popularly  known 
as  ''  Tom's  consolation." 

This  in  her  hand,  she  ascended  ''  to  the 
nursery,"  and  there  found  Tom  with  his  face 
buried  in  arms  that  were  folded  on  the  table. 
Her  kind  heart  melted  instantly  at  the  sight. 

*'  My  dear  Master  Tom,"  she  said,  "'  my 
good,  dear  Master  Tom,  you  mustn't  take  on 
in  this  way.  You'll  make  yourself  ill,  and 
your  mamma  will   think  you've  brought  home 
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the  fever,  and  we  shall  all  be  in  more  trouble 
than  ever. — Master  Tom  !" 
.    Hereat  Tom  lifted  his  tear-disfigured  face 
dolorously  from  the  table. 

*^  Oh  !  Andrews,'^  he  said,  *^  she  was  always 
so  good  to  me." 

"  She  !"  exclaimed  Andrews.  **  That  good- 
for-nothing  creature !" 

Tom  sprang  to  his  feet.  He  regarded  the 
housekeeper.  Unbelief  in  his  face  gave  place 
to  a  calm  determination  not  exactly  charac- 
teristic of  Tom.  He  took  the  plate  of  food 
and  placed  it  in  Andrews's  hand  ;  then,  with- 
out violence,  but  with  a  suddenness  and  deci- 
sion that  admitted  of  no  remonstrance,  he 
applied  his  hands  to  the  shoulders  of  the 
housekeeper,  and  impelled  her  from  the  room, 
loudly  locking  his  door  behind  her  back.  1 
am  almost  sure  that  she  had  hardly  the  least 
definite  idea  of  what  had  occurred  to  her,  as 
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she  descended  the  stairs  and  reached  the  hall, 
in  which  a  footman  accosted  her.  Mr.  Mild- 
may,  the  latter  said,  was  down  at  the  cottage 
for  a  few  days,  and  had  sent  a  vehicle  for 
Master  Tom.  Mrs.  Andrews  gathered  that 
she  was  expected  to  ask  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Meri- 
ton's  permission  for  Master  Tom  to  occupy  it. 
The  good  soul  readily  undertook  to  do  so,  and 
receiving  it — namely,  the  permission — Tom 
was  soon  on  his  way  to  Coleworth  Cottage, 
where  I  think  it  highly  probable  that  his  old 
friend,  Surplice,  and  he,  mingled  their  tears 
together. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


THIRD  TIME  OF  ASKING. 


npHERE  was  another  of  Frank's  friends  whom 
the  affliction  that  had  fallen  upon  him 
brought  back  to  Coleworth.  He  had  not 
been  much  more  than  eight-and-forty  hours 
at  Elm  Green,  before  George  Dalton  was  at 
his  side — George  Dalton,  whom  we  have  lately 
had  so  little  occasion  to  notice,  but  who  was 
probably  the  only  person  out  of  his  own  im- 
mediate family  whom  Frank  would,  at  such 
a  moment,  have  received.  Hour  after  hour 
each  succeeding  day,  were  the  two  young  men 
pacing,  with  their  cigars,  up  and  down  the 
Lime  Walk,  or — for  the  weather  seemed  doing 
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its  utmost  to  increase  the  dejection  of  Elm 
Green — were  known  to  be  tete-a-tete  in  the 
library,  of  which  Mr.  Meriton  had  made  a 
tacit  surrender  to  his  son.  Of  the  ladies,  the 
visitor  saw  nothing,  for,  as  you  will  imagine, 
they  received  no  visits.  Adela,  indeed,  though 
she,  of  course,  had  not  needed  a  straight-waist- 
coat, availed  herself  of  a  really  severe  cold — 
taken  probably  on  that  fireless  morning  we 
have  mentioned  as  succeeding  a  sleepless 
night ;  maintained  a  strict  seclusion  in  her 
own  apartment  ;  occupied  herself  with  her 
book,  her  worsted-work,  her  beef-tea  and  her 
water  gruel ;  made  no  sign,  and  permitted  no 
sympathy  ;  and  Mrs.  Meriton  and  Kate  would 
have- thought  it  both  unfeeling  and  improper 
not  to  have  held  themselves  equally  aloof  from 
support  and  consolation,  though  in  each  other's 
company.  Only  at  meals,  and  during  the 
still  more  lugubrious  preface  to  meals,  when 
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no  presence  of  servants  necessitated  a  very 
little  common-place  conversation,  did  the 
family  assemble  ;  and  it  was  to  the  surprise 
of  his  mother  and  sister,  that  Frank,  one 
streaming  afternoon,  opened  the  drawing-room 
door,  and  finding  only  much  quiet  misery  and 
dejection,  and  no  very  active  demonstrations 
of  grief,  took  leave  to  enter. 

'*  We  had  thought  Mr.  Dalton  was  still  with 
you,"  said  the  elder  lady. 

"  He  is  in  the  library,  poor,  good  fellow  !" 
Frank  replied,  "  If  this  weather  holds,  and 
I  let  him  go  on  coming  here,  I  expect  to  see 
his  hair  turn  grey.  You  won't  see  him,  I 
suppose  ?'' 

"  Me  ! — oh  !  no  ! — really — certainly  not. 
Do  you  not  find  his  long  visits  tire  you  ?" 

"  Tire  me  1  My  dear  mother,  he  is  the 
most  companionable,  sensible,  warm-hearted 
fellow  in  the  world.     He  has  been  more  than 
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I  can  tell  you  to  me  in  the  last  few  days ; 
more  than  I  could  have  expected  any  human 
beino[  to  be  to  me  ;  more  than  I  could  have 
been  to  any  human  being — that  I  know.  I 
could  have  wished  you  would  just  speak  to 
him  ;  but  if  you  will  not,  perhaps  you  will  let 
Kate." 

^'  My  dear,  we  have  seen  nobody.  But  if 
you  wish  it,  and  Kate  has  no  objection " 

""  You  have  no  objection,  Kate  ?" 

'^  No  objection,  Frank,"  Kate  replied,  a  little 
hesitatingly,  however. 

'*  I  should  think,''  said  Mr.  Meriton,  '*  Kate 
would  feel  hardly  equal,  and  it  is  not  quite 
what  I  wish.  Still,  if  you  particularly  desire 
it,  I  will  not  refuse." 

*^  I  really  do  desire  it  particularly.  I  think 
Dalton  may  reasonably  be  hurt  at  being  treated 
so  completely  as  a  stranger.  He  has  been 
even  kinder  than  you  are  aware  of — I  believe 
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he  will  accompany  me  to  the  Continent " 

^^  My  dear  Frank,  I  am  not  surprised  that 
Mr.  Dalton  desires  to  be  of  service  to  you. 
I  am  sure  he  must  consider  himself  under 
obligation  to  you  for  much  attention  and  kind- 
ness. The  question  is  not  exactly  of  his  feel- 
ings ;  it  is  to  yours  I  desire  to  be  indulgent. 
Kate,  you  can  go  with  your  brother  to  the 
library." 

Kate  accordingly  and  instinctively  rose, 
but  with  cheeks  deeply  crimsoned,  and  a  sort 
of  feeling  that  she  was  doing  in  the  most 
extraordinary  manner  the  thing  she  most 
desired  not  to  do.  She  believed  that  not- 
withstanding the  warm  friendship  for  her 
brother  that  brought  George  Dalton  there, 
she  was  herself  one  of  the  last  persons  he 
desired  to  see.  No  amount  of  old  regard  for 
him,  no  appreciation  of  the  compliment  he 
had  once  paid  her  in  the  offer  of  his  affec- 
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tion,  no  gratitude  for  the  undoubted  sym- 
pathy and  comfort  he  was  affording  to  her 
brother  at  the  present  time,  could  overcome 
her  recollection  of  his  avoidance  of  her  on 
the  last  occasion — and  that  so  public  a  one, 
as  to  add  mortified  vanity  to  wounded  feeling 
— on  which  they  had  met.  Under  existing 
circumstances,  it  was  very  painful  to  see  him 
with  this  recollection  in  her  mind. 

More  than  ever  was  she  disconcerted  when 
she  found  that  Frank,  having  thrown  open 
the  library  door  to  admit  her,  closed  it  after 
her  without  entering  the  room  himself.  She 
had,  however,  but  a  moment  in  which  to  feel 
annoyed.  George  Dalton  sprang  up  instan- 
taneously from  the  deep  leathern  arm-chair 
in  which  he  had  previously  been  seated,  and 
before  he  had  even  reached  her,  she  saw  only 
the  George  Dalton  of  younger,  simpler,  hap- 
pier days — the  days  before  all  this  prosperity 
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and  its  terrible  reverse.  The  George  Dalton 
of  the  Westford  ball-room  had  vanished. 

So  complete  was  the  revulsion  of  feeling 
that  when  he  clasped  her  hand — both  her 
hands,  warmly,  and,  shocked  at  the  change 
he  saw  in  her,  restrained  the  expression  of 
gladness  that  had  risen  to  his  lips ;  and  when 
his  grief,  sympathy,  solicitude,  appeared  in 
his  eyes,  she  found  that,  notwithstanding  her 
great  desire  for  composure  and  self-command, 
tears  were  stealing  down  her  face. 

**  Kate,  my  darling !''  he  said,  as  freeing 
her  hands — no,  only  one  of  them,  he  retained 
the  other — as  freeing  one  of  her  hands,  she 
sought  for  her  handkerchief — "  amongst  it  all, 
I  never  knew  of  this.  Kate,  Kate,  how  you 
have  suffered  !'^ 

"  Hitherto  we  have  not  been  much  accus- 
tomed to  suffer,"  said  Kate,  who  had  now 
commanded     her    emotion ;    '^  and    I    bear 
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it    badly — worse,    I    think,    tliau   otliers ! " 

*^  Badly !" 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  give  so  much 
time  to  Frank.  We  think  you  do  him  great 
good.  I  came  to  thank  you.  Mamma  is  not 
yet  able  to  see  anyone." 

^'I  do  not  wonder.  Heavens!  how  you 
must  have  suffered !" 

"  Yes.  Do  not — Frank,  however,  vv^e  think, 
is  wonderfully  himself." 

^'  I  am  afraid,"  said  the  young  man,  "  even 
to  ask  after  your  sister.  It  is  an  unparalleled 
case,  and  one  feels  it  must  have  caused  un- 
paralleled misery." 

^^  It  came  upon  us  all  so  suddenly.  We 
were  so  entirely  without  distrust — without 
suspicion." 

*^  Kate,  he  can  hardly  be  human." 

*'  God  forgive  him !"  said  Kate. 

And   then   she  asked  after  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
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Dalton,  and  they  spoke  a  little  about  the 
weather,  which  Kate  said  she  thought  was 
adding  to  their  dejection.  She  mentioned 
likewise  the  almost  ungovernable  grief  of  her 
youngest  brother,  who  was  at  the  cottage 
with  S.  Mildmay  (which,  of  course,  George 
Dalton  knew  quite  as  well  as  she  did),  and 
that  S.  Mildmay  was  going  to  have  the 
further  great  kindness  to  take  him  back  with 
him  for  two  or  three  weeks  to  his  new  home. 
At  last,  after  a  visit  to  the  library  of  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  the  young  lady  rose  to 
leave  it. 

''  I  am  not  equal,"  she  said,  ^'  to  much 
conversation.  I  came  to  thank  you  for  your 
kindness  to  Prank,  and  your  inquiries  after 
us  all ;  and  having  done  that,  I  must  go." 

"  Must  you  ?"  he  returned  ;  and  when  she 
extended  one  hand  to  him,  again  possessed 
himself  of  both,  as  he  had  done  at  the  first 
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entrauce,  and  looked  earnestly  into  her  eyes. 
''  Kate,  you  have  never  recalled  me." 

A  faint  blush,  that  Kate  would  not  permit 
to  become  a  deeper  one,  rose  upon  her  clieek. 

^^No." 

"  But  you  remember,"  he  said — '^  you  have 
not  forgotten  that  I  wait  always  to  be  re- 
called." 

Then  he  suflfered  her  to  leave  hira. 

And  Kate,  whose  first  duty  it  was  to  return 
to  her  mother,  might  not  for  some  little  time 
permit  herself  to  reflect  on  what  had  passed. 
When  an  opportunity  of  doing  this  at  last 
presented  itself,  she  availed  herself  of  it,  and 
half  an  hour's  calm  and  candid  examination 
of  all  the  attendant  circumstances  resulted  in 
a  resolve  to  lose  no  time  in  putting  an  end  to 
the  sort  of  expectation  implied  by  the  whole 
manner,  and  more  especially  by  the  last 
words  of  George  Dalton. 

VOL.  III.  s 
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Now  that  she  was  alone,  she  could  recall 
her  impression  of  his  indifference  to  her  at 
the  Westford  ball.  Now  that  he  was  no 
longer  present,  she  could  remind  herself  of 
his  neglect  of  her  society  and  implied  acqui- 
escence in  her  rejection  of  his  proposals  dur- 
ing a  period  of  many  months.  It  availed 
nothing  to  remember  that  he  had  distinctly 
left  it  to  her  to  recall  him.  A  lover  would, 
she  told  herself,  have  been  doing  something 
in  the  space  of  time  that  had  elapsed,  to  in- 
Huence,  to  obtain,  to  precipitate  that  recall ; 
and,  looking  at  all  this,  it  was  in  no  petty . 
spirit  of  pique  or  resentment,  but  with  an 
earnest  and  upright  desire  to  act  for  the 
happiness  of  others  as  well  as  for  her  own 
happiness,  that  she  determined,  on  the  very 
next  day,  to  set  him  distinctly  free  from  what 
he  might  perhaps  think  almost  a  sort  of  en- 
gagement to  herself.      She  arrived    at   this 
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decision  the  more  easily,  because  her  father 
and  mother,  who  had  at  different  times 
both  observed  and  commented  on  Mr. 
Dalton's  devotion  to  her,  left  her,  she 
knew,  as  in  the  case  of  S.  Mildmay, 
to  her  own  feelings  and  judgment.  Mrs. 
Meriton,  moreover,  had  been  so  much  dis- 
gusted by  what  she  called  the  inconceivably 
impertinent  caprice  of  his  conduct  at  the 
Westford  ball,  that  she  had  expressed  a  very 
distinct  desire  to  hear  as  litfle  as  possible  of 
Mr.  George  Dalton  in  future. 

On  the  next,  then,  of  these  dreary  days, 
(not  a  wet  one,  however,)  Kate  told  Frank 
that  she  wanted  five  minutes'  conversation 
with  his  friend.  Frank  did  not  appear  at  all 
astonished. 

"  In  that  case,"  he  said,  '^  get  on  your  hat 
and  come  with  me  and  my  cigar  to  the  Lime 
Walk.     On  such  a  morning   as  this  Dalton 

s2 
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will  look  for  me,  in  the  first  instance,  there." 

Frank  bad  not  miscalculated.  They  had 
hardly  taken  a  first  turn  when  George  Dalton 
was  descried  coming  towards  them,  his  face 
beaming  out  very  considerably  at  the  sight 
of  Kate.  He  joined  them,  and  a  second  turn 
was  taken,  the  weather  receiving  a  fair  share 
of  compliments,  and  the  pleasure  of  Mr. 
George  Dalton  in  its  improvement  being  most 
unquestionably  genuine.  At  the  end,  how- 
ever, of  this  second  turn  Frank  paused  and 
threw  away  a  quarter  of  his  cigar. 

^'  I  think  I  shall  go  in,"  he  said.  "  When 
Kate  is  tired  of  you,  you  will  find  me  in  the 
library." 

The  last  sentence  was  spoken  to  George 
Dalton,  who  looked  after  him  with  much  so- 
licitude. 

"  Do  you  think  he  is  in  worse  spirits  to- 
day ?"  he  asked  of  Kate. 
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"  I  hope  not.  He  varies,  naturally.  He 
has  left  us  now,  however,  because  I  told  him 
I  wished  to  speak  to  you  for  three  minutes 
alone." 

Kate  lowered  her  eyes  that  she  might  not 
see — in  fact,  however,  she  did  see  it — the  sud- 
den look  of  mingled  hope  and  apprehension 
with  which  he  regarded  her,  and  continued, 

"  I  had  not  the  presence  of  mind  yesterday 
to  say  what  I  should  have  said  on  the  instant. 
1  was  not  aware  that  you  were  still  giving  a 
thought  to  the  conversation  we  had  some 
months  ago." 

"  Not  aware !" 

"  I  had  no  idea  that  you  considered  your- 
self in  any  way  committed  by  what  you  then 
said.  I  ought  immediately — I  mean  I  ought 
yesterday,  to  have  told  you  immediately  that 
I  have  always  considered  you  as  absolutely 
free  as  I  am  myself." 
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George  Dalton  was  silent,  and  Kate  had 
really  nothing  more  to  say.  The  pause,  how- 
ever, did  not  last  long. 

**  This  is  almost  cruel  of  you,"  said  the 
young  man  ;  '^  and  I  am  bitterly,  unspeak- 
ably disappointed.  I  did  not  intend  to  per- 
secute you.  I  did  not  intend  even  to  name 
the  subject  again  till  I  saw  better  reason  to 
believe  it  acceptable.  But  I  did  intend,  from 
the  moment  I  returned  to  Coleworth,  to  set  to 
work  silently,  assiduously,  with  all  my  heart 
and  mind  and  soul,  to  recommend  myself  to 
you.  And  what  you  have  said  cannot  give 
me  freedom — it  can  only  assert  your  own." 

"  My  own,"  the  young  lady  said,  *^  was 
quite  undoubted.  And  it  is  always  best  there 
should  be  no  possibility  of  misunderstand- 
ing." 

*^  Kate,"  he  asked,  after  another,  and  a 
very  considerable  and  very  thoughtful  pause. 
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"  has  my  absence  from  the  Vicarage  done  me 
disservice  with  you  ?'' 

This  was  taxing  Kate's  frankness  rather 
severely. 

'^  My  absence  from  the  Vicarage,  and 
my  keeping  aloof — comparatively  aloof — from 
your  party  and  yourself  at  the  Westford  ball?" 

"Naturally,  the  last  confirmed  the  impres- 
sion that  you  had  ceased  to  think  about  me." 

'*  Good  God  I"  George  Dalton  exclaimed, 
'^  where  is  the  misery,  that  has  been  made,  to 
end  ?  It  is  only  to  be  counteracted — no,  do 
not,  I  entreat  you,  go  in  doors  just  yet — it  is 
only  to  be  counteracted — that  is  to  say,  if  it 
can  be  counteracted  at  all — by  perfect  open- 
ness and  truth.  Kate,  there  is  a  false  deli- 
cacy to  which  it  would  be  absolute  sin  to 
sacrifice  one's  possible  happiness.  I  can  ex- 
plain to  you  what  I  hate  to  think  must  have 
appeared  to  you  ill-humoured,  capricious,  con- 
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temptible.  May  I  do  so,  even  though  it  obliges 
me  to  introduce  a  very  painful  subject  ?  " 

But  at  this  Kate  turned  pale. 

**  Oh  !  no,"  she  said  beseechingly,  ^'  do  not 
do  that'' 

"  I  will,"  urged  the  young  man,  seeming 
almost  to  plant  himself  on  the  spot  where  he 
stood,  as  Kate's  eye  turned  involuntarily  to- 
wards the  house,  "  I  will  say  as  little  that  is 
painful  as  possible.  But  it  is  due  to  myself 
— it  is  necessary  even  to  our  future  friend- 
ship— not  to  mention  anything  more — it 
is  necessary  even  to  our  future  friendship, 
that  I  should  set  myself  right  in  this 
matter  with  vou.  It  will  not  take  me  five 
minutes  to  say  what  I  shall  have  to  say,  and 
then  I  leave  all  in  your  hands.  Will  you  sit 
down  here  for  ^\q  minutes  ?  You  have  on  a 
warm  shawl." 

The  seat  to  which  he  pointed — near  which 
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he  had  raade  so  determined  a  stand — was  the 
identical  one  on  which  Adela  had,  on  a  hot 
morning  now  some  months  ago,  rested  from 
her  labours  in  eulogising  Mr.  Lorimer,  and 
escaped  an  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  poacher's 
wife.  His  firmness  and  earnestness  were  not 
easily  to  be  resisted,  and  Kate,  a  little  reluc- 
tantly, however,  made  him  this  concession. 
His  face  flushed  deeply  as  he  seated  himself 
beside  her. 

"  You  have  not  forgotten,"  he  asked,  *'the 
last  evening  we  met  at  Coleworth,  at  your 
brother's  house?" 

''  No,"  Kate  replied. 

"Nor  the  diamond  bracelet? — the  bracelet 
Frank  fastened  on  his  wife's  arm?" 

"  No." 

"Kate!  I  had  seen  that  bracelet  before." 

"You!" 

The  eyes  of  Kate  and  her  lover  met.    When 
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an  innocent  and  unsuspicious  person  is  desired 
to  suspect,  he  or  she  usually  suspects  wildly; 
and  accordingly,  in  the  dozen  or  so  of  mo- 
ments occupied  in  that  earnest  mutual  gaze, 
several  almost  grotesque  improbabilities  rushed 
through  Kate's  brain. 

"  You!"  she  reiterated. 

"  One  afternoon  last  July,  I  was  at  Ruby 
and  Emerald's,  selecting  the  very  ring  you 
see  on  my  finger  now,  when  a  fashionable 
looking  man  entered,  walked  up  to  my  elbow, 
and  made  some  inquiry,  in  answer  to  which 
a  case  was  handed  to  him  which  he  imme- 
diately opened.  Then  I  saw  that  wretched 
bracelet.  The  beauty  of  the  design,  and  the 
size  and  brilliancy  of  the  diamonds,  struck 
even  my  inexperienced  eye,  as  well  as  the 
eyes  of  others  near  me,  who  could  hardly  fail 
to  observe  the  ornament,  since  Lord  Belgravia 
— as  he  proved  to  be — withdrew  it  from  its 
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case,  examined  it  minutely,  asked  if  the  spring 
had  been  altered  according  to  his  direction, 
was  told  it  had,  and  tested  the  alteration 
several  times,  disclosing  at  each  fresh  trial  a 
small  and  seemingly  highly-finished  portrait 
of  himself  concealed  beneath  the  jewels.  At 
hist  it  appeared  he  was  satisfied,  and  he  left 
the  shop.  I  concluded  him  to  be  known  per- 
fectly to  the  two  men  near  me ;  indeed,  the 
look  they  exchanged  with  each  other  gave  a 
significance  to  the  incident  that  it  would  not 
otherwise  have  possessed,  and  when  he  had 
left  the  shop,  I  could  have  asked  the  jeweller 
his  name,  but  did  not.  When  I  saw  him  at 
Coleworth,  of  course  I  recognised  him  imme- 
diately." 

"  Have  you,"  said  Kate,  in  a  low  and  much 
shocked  voice,   "  told  Frank  this?" 

'"'  I  have.  You  see  now  what  I  must  have 
felt  when  I  saw  the  bracelet  on  his  wife's  arm. 
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permitted  to  pass  for  a  wedding  present,  and 
the  name  of  the  donor  suppressed.  When 
my  first  amazement — my  first  incredulity — 
gave  place  to  conviction,  I  know  not  how  I 
refrained  from  stepping  amongst  you  all,  and 
denouncing  the  original  of  the  picture  so  in- 
sidiously concealed.  But  I  should  not  have 
been  justified  in  so  doing;  Frank  himself  says 
that  I  should  not.  You  may  imagine,  how- 
ever— or  rather,  you  cannot  imagine  anything 
resembling  my  state  of  mind.  My  first  im- 
pressions were  of  the  most  abhorrent  sort. 
These  became  mitigated  by  reflection,  hope, 
charity ;  still  the  revulsion  of  my  feelings 
towards  a  person  for  whom  I  had  till  then  felt 
only  esteem,  regard,  and  admiration,  was  so 
excessive,  that  it  was  with  difliculty  I  could 
preserve  my  composure  or  remain  in  her 
society.  I  knew  she  was  deceiving,  nay,  it 
even  seemed  to  me,  mocking  you  all ;  and  it 
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was  hateful  to  me  that  you  should  all  be  de- 
ceived— especially  hateful — insupportable  to 
me  that  you,  Kate,  should  be  familiarly  asso- 
ciated wi^th  a  person  capable  of  such  deceit. 
Either  I  must  be  a  better  actor  than  I  think 
myself,  or  I  must  have  betrayed  something  of 
my  disorder  on  that  evening." 

^^  This  it  was,"  he  resumed,  "  that  impelled 
me  to  speak — rather  precipitated  me  in  speak- 
ing— to  you  on  the  following  morning  as  I 
did.  To  withdraw  you  at  least  from  the 
society  of  a  person  whom  I  doubted,  feared, 
and  despised,  was  my  prominent  idea,  and  in 
the  strength  of  my  desire  to  do  this  I  was 
too  sanguine.  I  spoke  injudiciously,  and  I 
was  refused.  You,  however,  removed  from 
my  mind  all  apprehension  of  danger  to  your 
feelings  from  Lord  Belgravia,  and  your  brother 
and  his  wife  were  to  be  absent  some  weeks 
from    Colevvorth.      I    started,    therefore,    for 
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Limeliouse,  with  some  little  hope  of  being 
missed,  and  to  reflect  on  several  plans  of 
action.  I  had  not,  as  you  know,  been  long 
there  when  news  of  Lord  Belgraviafe  visit  to 
Elm  Green,  and  of  your  sister's  engagement 
to  him,  startled  the  county.  I,  of  all  people, 
was  most  astonished,  but  I  betrayed  nothing. 
I  was  shocked,  repentant,  disgusted,  and 
hopeful  by  turns,  and  I  saw  that  at  any  rate 
the  moment  for  action  was  at  an  end.  There 
were  times,  Kate,  when  I  felt  that  my  silence 
had  made  me  guilty  of  the  misery  of  Adela 
and  your  whole  family;  there  were  again 
times  when  I  could  not  sufficiently  congra- 
tulate myself  that  I  had  not  unwarrantably, 
and  perhaps  fatally,  interfered.  There  were 
moments  when  I  could  persuade  myself  that 
for  some  unaccountable  reason  your  sister-in- 
law  had  been  the  medium  of  an  understanding 
between  your  sister   and  her  cousin ;    there 
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were  again  moments  when  the  recollection  of 
of  the  horror  I  had  felt  in  beholding  the 
bracelet  on  Mrs.  Frank  Meriton's  arm  impelled 
me  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that  my 
horror  had  been  the  result  of  an  unerring 
instinct.     It  was  terrible." 

"  It  must  have  been/'  Kate  said. 

'*  You  no  longer  wonder  that  I  did  not 
hurry  back  to  join  in  the  congratulations  of 
your  other  friends  on  such  an  occasion.  To 
me,  in  the  disorder,  the  uncertainty,  the  ap- 
prehensions of  my  mind,  any  place  and  every 
place  that  was  not  Elm  Green  was  acceptable. 
Limehouse,  the  Foresters,  Norfolk,  Paris, 
London,  were  to  be  preferred  to  Cole  worth. 
And  all  this  time  I  was  absent  from  you,  and 
with  my  absence  open  to  the  reproach  of 
inconsistency  or  ill-temper.  At  last  the  West- 
ford  ball  was  to  take  place,  and  I  resolved  to 
see  you.     Lord  Belgravia,  I  found,  was  not 
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expected  in  the  county,  and  in  his  absence 
your  sister,  I  presumed,  would  not  attend  the 
ball ;  Frank  wrote  from  Plymouth  to  tell  me 
that  his  and  his  wife's  return  was  doubtful, 
and  I  heard  that  Mrs.  Meriton  and  yourself 
were  going.  I  determined  then  to  see  you, 
and  accompanied  the  Maitlands — at  whose 
house  I  was  again  staying — to  Westford.  A 
little  accident  made  our  arrival  a  late  one, 
and  on  entering  the  ball-room  almost  the  first 
recognition  I  received  v/as  from  your  sister- 
in-law.  She  was  in  the  act  of  being  con- 
ducted to  the  top  of  the  room  by  Lord  A , 

and  on  the  arm  of  the  hand  she  extended 
to  me  was  the  hateful  diamond  bracelet — tlte 
diamond  bracelet,  Kate!  From  that  moment 
— that  moment  in  which  I  saw  her  more 
beautiful  perhaps  than  ever,  yet  thin  and 
changed,  and  with  that  bracelet  flashing  upon 
her  arm,  I  knew  that  your  sister's  marriage 
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never  would  take  place.  She  had  not  worn 
that  bracelet  but  with  a  conviction  of  her 
power ;  she  had  not  worn  it  but  with  a  deter- 
mination that  her  power  should  be  used.  I 
had  thought — amongst  other  odious  things — 
that  the  marriage  had  never  been  really  in- 
tended by  Lord  Belgravia  at  any  time ;  that 
it  might  have  been  a  i^use,  a  subterfuge.  1 
did  not  think  this  now,  but  I  knew,  notwith- 
standing, that  it  never  would  take  place. 
And  vvith  this  knowledge,  how  could  I  ap- 
proach you  ?  How  could  I  endure  your  joy 
in  your  sister's  present  happiness — your  natu- 
ral, reasonable,  exultation  in  her  prospects  ? 
I  held  myself  aloof  from  your  whole  party — 
I  own  it.  Purposely  I  watched  till  I  saw 
your  hand  engaged,  before  I  asked  you  to 
dance,  and  I  did  not  repeat  the  invitation.  1 
said  to  Fanny  Maitland,  '^  The  room  is  so 
crowded  that  dancing  is  a  bore  !'     And  we 
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went  and  sat  down  at  the  end  of  a  bench.  I 
know  not  if  she  talked  to  me  ;  Beelzebub 
might  have  talked  to  me,  and  I  should  not 
have  regarded  him.  At  last,  when  she  went 
away  to  dance  I  quitted  the  room,  and  did 
not  enter  it  again  till  near  the  end  of  the 
night,  when  you  had  all  gone  home.  My 
worst  enemy  might  have  pitied  me." 

"  We  were  all  to  be  pitied,"  said  Kate, 
^'  only  we  did  not  know  it.  But  surely  you 
have  said  now  all  you  need  say  ;  and  it  is 
such  a  wretched  subject." 

"  Then,"  pursued  the  young  man,  ^'  came 
that  dismal  Christmas — the  first  dismal 
Christmas  I  ever  spent.  I  would  not  come 
near  Coleworth,  but  I  heard  of  Lord  Belgravia 
being  at  Elm  Green,  and  Mr.  Eaton,  and  the 
rest  of  your  party ;  and  I  really  did  begin  to 
wonder  would  the  marriage  go  on  ?  Kate,  it 
was  almost  a  relief  to  me  when  the  crash  came." 
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'^  It  was,  indeed — fearing  what  I  feared. 
But  you  cannot  follow  me  in  this.  And  have 
I  really  said  all  I  need  say  ?  Have  I  placed 
myself  again  where  I  stood  with  you  before 
that  miserable  Westford  ball  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes.  Can  you  doubt  it  ?  And  it 
is  beginning  to  rain " 

"  Where  I  stood  with  you  when  last  we 
parted  in  this  very  walk  ?'' 

"  Certainly — quite." 

"  Then,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  suppressed, 
but  very  distinguishable  feeling,  '^  I  will  be 
satisfied  at  this  moment  to  attempt  no  more. 
Kate,  for  a  whole  month  I  will  not  even 
speak  to  you  on  the  subject  I  have  so  deeply 
at  heart.  On  this  day  month  will  you  meet 
me  in  this  place  again  ?" 

Kate  hesitated. 

"  It  binds  you  to  nothing.     It  will  still  be 
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for  you  to  accept  or  reject  me.  But  will 
you  on  this  day  month  come  here  to  do  the 
one  or  the  other  ?'' 

"  I  may,  at  least,"  said  the  young  lady, 
'^  promise  that.'' 

And  now  it  was  really  raining  pretty  fast, 
and  Kate  was  glad  to  avail  herself  of  the 
umbrella  that  Frank  was  seen  bringing  from 
the  house.  The  former,  after  removing  her 
hat  and  shawl,  and  making  one  of  those  little 
unsatisfactory  visits  to  Adela  from  which  she 
could  derive  no  comfort  since  she  never  found 
she  gave  any,  descended  to  the  empty  morn- 
ing drawing-room,  and  there,  standing  at  the 
window  and  watching  the  rain  that  w^as 
now  steadily  and  without  much  prospect  of 
cessation  falling  on  the  gravel  and  grass,  had 
leisure  to  discover  and  be  surprised  at  her 
own  cheerfulness.  Amidst  all  the  misery 
around  her,  her  own  depression  ought  to  have 
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been,  she  thought,  more  irremovable.  Yet 
it  had  to  some  extent  been  removed  ;  and  this 
she  attributed  in  part  to  the  morning  turn  in 
the  open  air  she  had  not  lately  taken,  in  part 
to  the  re-establishment  of  friendly  and  confi- 
dential relations  between  George  Dalton  and 
herself.  That  these  were  more  friendly, 
more  confidential  than  heretofore,  she  felt ; 
and  she  felt,  moreover,  that  it  remained  with 
herself  to  render  them  the  most  friendly  and 
most  confidential  of  all. 

I  know  not  that  she  had  quite  made  up 
her  mind  to  render  them  such.  She  was 
certainly  far  from  admitting  to  herself  that 
she  had  so  made  up  her  mind.  Nevertheless, 
while  she  stood  at  the  window,  looking  out, 
as  I  have  said,  on  the  rain,  and  thinking  that, 
after  all,  a  very  wet  afternoon  might  not,  of 
necessity,  be  a  very  gloomy  one,  she  found 
herself   dwelling   with    complacency    on    the 
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circumstance  that  such  a  marriage  as  it  was 
now,  at  any  rate,  within  her  power  to  contract 
would  give  very  great  pleasure  indeed  to  her 
brother ;  and  that  a  house  of  which  George 
Dalton  and  herself  would  be  the  master  and 
mistress  could  not  but — when  the  first  great 
bitterness  of  the  present  affliction  had  passed 
— offer  a  wholesome  interest  and  an  accept- 
able variety  to  Adela. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 


CONCLUSION. 


A  BOUT  a  week  after  the  return  of  Mr. 
Meriton  and  Frank  to  Elm  Green,  as 
related  in  the  last  chapter  but  one,  the  former 
gentleman,  having  opened  the  post-bag,  handed, 
without  comment,  a  foreign  letter  across  the 
breakfast-table  to  his  son.  The  party  as- 
sembled consisted  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meriton, 
Frank,  and  his  eldest  sister — for  persons  must 
breakfast  even  when  wives  run  away,  and 
young  ladies'  lovers  refuse  to  fulfil  their  en- 
gagements ;  and  no  one  of  the  quartette  gave 
a  second  glance  in  the  direction  of  the  packet 
that  the  young  man  laid  down  coldly  at  the 
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side  of  his  plate.  Mr.  Meriton  opened  out 
his  newspaper,  and  in  the  attention  he  be- 
stowed upon  it — turning  a  little  aside  for  a 
better  light,  while  the  ladies  were  engrossed 
by  the  duties  of  the  tea  and  coffee — he  afforded 
his  son  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  cora- 
inunication  that  had  reached  him.  The  latter 
did  not  avail  himself  of  it,  however ;  and  in 
the  end  it  was  Mr.  Meriton  himself  who 
startled  the  circle. 

^'  By  heaven !"  he  ejaculated,  as  his  eye, 
in  glancing  down  the  paper,  lighted  on  a  notice 
that  arrested  it.  ^^  By  heaven  !"  And  spread- 
ing out  the  sheet  with  a  sharp,  crackling  sound, 
he  faced  round  to  his  audience,  and  read  as 
follows:  "  '  On  the  3rd  instant,  at  St. George's, 
Hanover  Square,  by  the  Reverend  Hosea 
Graham,  vicar  of  Ravenchurch,  Lancashire, 
the  Honourable  Plantagenet  Molyneux  Eaton, 
second  son  of  the  late  Viscount  Belgravia,  to 
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Millicerit,  eldest  daughter  of  Matthew  Pear- 
son Jebb,  Esq.'  Did  you  know  nothing  of 
this  ?"  Mr.  Meriton  asked  Frank. 

"Nothing  whatever,"  Frank  replied. 

"  Good  Heavens  !  What  a  mass — what  a 
network,  of  deception  !     By  the  Lord  !  " 

And  the  elder  gentleman  fell  to  eating 
his  breakfast,  with  his  head  bent  over  his  plate, 
and  something  of  his  old,  unpleasant  smile 
upon  his  face  ;  relieving  his  irritation  by 
sundry  inquiring  glances  thrown  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  letter  that  still  lay  unopened  on 
the  cloth.  Perhaps  it  was  in  consequence  of 
these  that  Frank,  towards  the  conclusion  of 
the  repast,  broke  the  seal  of  and  unfolded  the 
packet,  and  having  glanced  his  eye  over  the 
first  few  lines  of  the  contents,  perused  them 
to  the  end ;  his  face  remaining  immovable, 
indeed,  as  to  feature,  but  becoming  overspread 
gradually  by  a  deep  flush  that  was  still  there 
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when  the  letter  had  been  refolded  and  de- 
posited without  comment  in  the  breast-pocket 
of  his  coat.  Perceiving  this,  Mr.  Meriton 
became  evidently  impatient  of  the  presence 
of  the  ladies,  who,  themselves  embarrassed, 
exchanged  the  customary  glance  a  little  earlier 
than  was  their  wont,  and  left  father  and  son 
together. 

"Is  the  letter  from  her?''  Mr.  Meriton 
asked ;  and  Frank,  for  his  reply,  placed  the 
following  in  Mr.  Meriton's  hand  : 

''  Naples. 

"  I  believe  you  will  open  this  letter,  be- 
cause it  will  seem  to  you  probable  that  there 
may  be  things  in  it  which  your  curiosity  can 
hardly  but  care  to  know  ;  and  I  hope  you  will 
open  it,  because  I  think  the  knowledge  of  these 
things,  in  preventing  all  mystery  and  agitat- 
ing conjecture — all  possibility  too  of  imputing 
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anywhere  undue  blame,  will  go  far  to  restore 
your  tranquillity  of  mind,  and  reconcile  you  to 
the  step  I  have  taken. 

"  In  the  first  place,  it  is  just  possible  you 
may  be  reproaching  yourself  with  having  been 
the  cause  of  my  first  meeting  with  a  man  so 
superior  in  rank  and  fashion,  in  agreeable- 
ness  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  to  those 
I  had  been  accustomed  to  meet — so  noted 
too  for  gallantry,  as  Lord  Belgravia.  Cease 
to  reproach  yourself.  You  were  not  the  cause 
of  my  first  meeting  with  him.  I  had  met  him 
long  before  I  met  you.'' 

"  You  are  aware,  I  think,  that  my  father 
died  when  I  was  twelve  years  old — my  mother 
I  do  not  even  remember — and  that  I  then  be- 
came the  ward  of  the  uncle  in  whose  house 
you  found  me  ;  but  you  perhaps  may  not  be 
aware  that  during  three  of  the  intermediate 
years  I  was  being  educated  at  a  boarding-school 
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at  Clapham,  and  that  not  a  first-rate  one.  It 
had,  however,  brought  up  respectably  other 
young  women  of  my  family,  a  sister  and 
cousins  of  my  father,  and  I  have  not  a  word 
to  say  against  it.  Simply,  it  was  whilst  I 
was  there,  that  I  met  Lord  Belgravia. 

"  He  had  a  mistress,  I  now  know — of  course 
I  did  not  know  it  then — somewhere  in  that 
neighbourhood  ;  and  we  met  him  so  frequently 
in  our  walks,  that  I,  who  found  I  was  the 
person  with  whom  he  always  exchanged  looks, 
easily  convinced  myself  that  I  was  likewise 
the  person  to  meet  whom  he  rode  or  drove  so 
frequently  in  that  direction.  He  was  not 
always  alone.  His  brother  was  sometimes 
with  him,  and  presently  we  found  that  his 
brother  was  regarding  Millicent  Jebb,  with 
whom,  in  our  walks,  I  was  usually  paired,  not 
less  admiringly  than  Lord  Belgravia  was  re- 
garding me.     The  school  had  begun  to  remark 
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on  the  invariable  direction  of  these  gentle- 
men's eyes  ;  the  school-teachers  had  even  taken 
uneasy  notice  of  the  frequency  with  which 
they  crossed  our  path.  Millicent  J  ebb  and  I, 
however,  were  fully  a  match  for  both  school 
and  school-teachers.  Lord  Belgravia  devised 
a  plan  by  which  we  were  enabled  to  corres- 
pond, and,  after  this,  on  three  several  occa- 
sions, Plantagenet  Eaton  and  Millicent,  and 
Lord  Belgravia  and  T,  walked  out  together. 

'^  The  mistress  of  Lord  Belgravia  discovered 
what  was  going  on,  and  made  it  known, 
through  the  medium  of  an  anonymous  letter,  to 
my  uncle.  The  latter  was  in  no  rage,  made 
no  exposure,  created  no  scandal :  simply,  two 
hours  after  receiving  the  anonymous  letter,  he 
was  seated  in  the  reception  parlour  of  the 

Misses  F ;   and,  having  given  the  eldest     * 

of  them  a  reason  for  our  withdrawal,  which 
was  not  the  true  one,  and  waited  while  we 
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put  on  our  hats  and  shawls,  he  handed  us  into 
his  carriage,  and  we  were  driven  back  with 
him  to  town. 

"  He  is  a  good  man,  and  he  acted  for  the 
best.  He  told  me,  in  the  first  place,  the 
primary  cause  of  Lord  Belgravia's  visits  to 
Clapham  ;  and  this  might  not  have  weighed 
with  me.  He  then  calmly  and  clearly  and 
sensibly  showed  me  that  Lord  Belgravia's 
rank  and  position  placed  him  far  above  my 
reach  ;  while  his  fine  fortune  put  the  possi- 
bility of  his  descending  below  that  rank  and 
position  for  the  sake  of  money,  as  noblemen 
had  sometimes  done,  altogether  out  of  the 
question.  He  did  not  believe  that  Lord  Bel- 
gravia's designs  had  been  to  the  last  degree 
iniquitous.  He  simply  believed  that  he  had 
been  amusing  himself  with  encouraging  the 
love  and  the  hopes  that  he  probably  perceived 
I  had  begun  to  entertain.     It  was  for  him  an 
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affair  of  passing  the  hour,  but  for  me  one — if 
it  had  gone  on  a  little  longer,  and  become 
known  to  the  world — compromising  my  happi- 
ness and  reputation  for  life. 

*^  I  was  but  just  sixteen,  and  I  allowed  ray- 
self  to  be  convinced  that  it  was  as  my  uncle 
represented,  as  he  believed.  I  made  no  effort 
to  see  or  hear  more  of  Lord  Belgravia ;  but  I 
could  not  return  to  what  had  been  my  former 
way  of  life  in  the  holidays.  My  old  employ- 
ments were  distasteful  to  me  ;  old  amusements 
contemptible  ;  the  dulness  and  routine  of  my 
uncle's  house  insupportable.  From  this  last, 
at  any  rate,  I  could  emancipate  myself.  I 
resolved  to  marry. 

"  But  if  such  employments  and  amusements 
as  had  satisfied  me  in  the  past  were  now  dis- 
tasteful and  contemptible,  how  much  more 
so  were  the  only  flirtations  that  offered  !  If 
my  uncle's  house  was  dull,   and  its  routine 
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wearisome,  what  were  the  men  who  frequented 
it  ?  I  attracted  and  repulsed  several,  and 
then  you  appeared. 

'^  Well,  and  I  was  indifferent  to  you  at  first. 
I  should  have  been  indifferent  to  anybody. 
You  were  not  vulgar,  you  were  not  stupid, 
but  you  were  not  Lord  Belgravia.  Then  I 
was  told  you  were  Lord  Belgravia's  cousin, 
and  at  once  you  had  not  only  a  recommenda- 
tion but  a  charm. 

^'  The  rest  you  now  know,  or  can  guess  at. 
Believe  not,  however,  that  it  must  of  a  cer- 
tainty have  come  to  this.  It  might  have  done 
so  in  course  of  time  ;  but  also  it  might  not. 
I  might — I  do  not  say  I  would — but  I  might 
have  permitted  his  marriage  to  a  stranger — 
perhaps  I  might.  It  would  not  have  separated 
me  from  him  more  than  I  was  separated 
already  ;  but  when  there  was  question  of  a 
marriage   which  would — must — separate    me 
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from  him  for  ever — then — I  took  the  step 
that  I  have  taken.  Yes,  it  was  this  second 
greediness — this  more  daring  ambition  on  tlje 
part  of  your  family — this  engagement  into 
which  he  was  betrayed — this  marriage  into 
which  they  would  have  forced  him — that  has 
driven  me  into  his  arms.  But  it  is  best — best 
for  all  parties  that  is  so. 

"  And  now  that  the  step  is  taken,  and  that 
you  are  all  execrating  me — and  perhaps  him 
— does  no  blame  attach  to  yourselves  ?  Was 
ours  a  marriage  of  love  ?  Possibly  you  thought 
it  was  on  my  part,  but  had  you  any  right  so 
to  think  ?  Was  it  so  on  yours  ?  Did  I  ever 
think  it  was  so  ?  Xever  for  a  moment !  You 
married  me  to  be  independent  of  a  profession 
and  of  your  father ;  and  Avhen  you  spoke  to 
me  of  Margaret  Elliot  I  knew  you  had  loved 
her  and  sacrificed  your  love  for  her ;  and 
when  I  saw  Margaret  Elliot  I  knew  how  you 
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had  loved  and  how  much  you  had  sacrificed. 
You  married  me  to  be  independent  of  your 
father  !  And  your  father  and  your  mother — 
why  had  not  they  a  word  to  say  against  the 
marriage,  as  in  the  case  of  Margaret,  whose 
pure  training  and  blameless  years  they  knew  ? 
Did  they  ask — did  they  care  to  ask .  of  wy 
training,  of  my  years,  of  my  habits,  tastes, 
companions  ?  No  !  for  I  had  sixty  thousand 
pounds.  And  because  I  had  sixty  thousand 
pounds  they  received  me,  and  took  all  good 
for  granted,  and  unscrupulously  became  re- 
sponsible for  me  to  their  friends  ;  and  even 
gave  their  own  daughters — carefully,  conven- 
tionally brought  up  daughters — into  my  keep- 
ing, of  whose  antecedents  they  knew  nothing. 
Knew  nothing,  I  again  say,  because  they 
asked  nothing ;  for  my  uncle  was  a  conscienti- 
ous man,  and  if  they  had  asked  they  would 
have  known  all  there  was  to  be  told. 
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*^  But  I  am  not  writing  thus  only  to  rail 
or  to   retaliate.     I  have  a  purpose  in  thus 
writing ;    because    if   jou   feel    yourselves — 
yourself — to  blame,  you  will  be  the  more  pre- 
pared to   do  what  I   would  stoop  to  ask  as  a 
favour  if  I  could  not  claim  it — and  I  think  I 
may — as   a  right.     This  is,   to  set  me  free. 
If  you  feel,  as  I  do,  that  our  marriage  was  on 
your  side  as  well  as   on  mine  more  than  a 
mistake — that  it  w^as  a  wrong,  you  will  be 
anxious  to  make  this  reparation.     As  to  my 
wretched  money,  I  care   nothing   for  it.     I 
trust  the  law  leaves  it  in  part,  even  if  not  all, 
with  you.     It  may  be  some  compensation  to 
your  family  for  the  dishonour  I  have  brought 
upon  your  name.     Leave  not  that  name  with 
me,  to  be  trailed  in  the  gutter  as  I  shall  trail 
it  if  it   must  continue  mine.     But    I   hope 
better  things.     I   hope  to  be  set  free  ;  and 
earnestly  wish  you  in  the  future  that  happi- 
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ness  which  I  frankly  acknowledge  you  have  a 
heart  and  temper  to  deserve,  and  which  it 
was,  from  the  first,  impossible  could  have 
been  secured  to  you  by  a  marriage  with 

"  Felicia  Dunkin." 

Mr.  Meriton's  hand  shook  with  rage  when 
he  returned  this  letter  to  his  son,  as  it  had 
shaken  at  Raven  Castle  when  he  returned 
the  letter  of  Lord  Belgravia  to  his  steward. 

'^  You  will  not  divorce  her?"  he  said. 

"  Assuredly  I  shall,  sir  !"  was  Frank's  re- 
ply. 

"  The  scoundrel  will  marry  her." 

"It  is  fit  he  should." 

"  And  she  takes  every  penny  of  her  money 
with  her — mind  that.  I  told  you  it  was  the 
weak  point  of  the  settlement." 

*^  I  would  not  have  it  otherwise." 

Mr.  Meriton's  face  was  very   purple,  and 
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his  reply  not  good  to  hear  ;  but  Frank  said 
no  more  than  he  meant,  and  filed  a  bill  forth- 
with, throwing  himself  upon  the  profession 
for  which  he  had  been  educated,  like  a 
man.  Indeed,  before  the  divorce  was  ob- 
tained, and  the  marriage  of  Lord  Belgravia 
to  the  divorcee  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  he 
(Frank)  had  not  only  been  called  to  the  Bar, 
but  had  already  given  such  earnest  of  success 
there,  as,  if  it  did  not  warrant  Mr.  Meriton 
in  expecting  that  he  might  one  day  sit  upon 
the  woolsack,  at  least  removed  all  reasonable 
anxiety  for  his  future.  But  this  is  a  little 
anticipating. 

The  notice  of  Mr.  Eaton's  marriage  that 
had  startled  Elm  Green  was  read  by  Lady 
Melford  at  Paris,  in  which  place  her  husband 
and  herself  were  making  a  short  stay  prior  to 
visiting  the  Dowager  at  Nice.  Lady  Jane 
Lorimer,  accompanied  by  the  beautiful  Miss 
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Lorimer,  of  whom  mention  has  been  made, 
and  by  Rupert  Elliot,  the  very  humble  ser- 
vant of  the  latter,  was  likewise  at  Paris ;  and 
to  her  Elizabeth  frankly  expressed  her  very 
great  surprise. 

"  It  is,"  she  said  to  her  aunt,  "  the  most 
unaccountable  marriage." 

"  To  you,  my  dear,"  her  ladyship  replied, 
"  who  have  not  had  a  peep  behind  the 
scenes.  When  one  has — presto  !  it  is  quite 
simple." 

^'  But  have  you  had  a  peep  behind  the 
scenes.  Aunt  Jane  ?" 

*^  My  dear,  I  can  tell  you  all  about  it,  as  it 
happens.  I  do  not  say  what  little  bird  lifted 
the  curtain,  and,  indeed,  what  I  do  say  must 
be  entre  nous.  The  little  bird  does  not  hop 
about  in  the  feathers  of  a  magpie,  so  we  must 
be  all  discretion.  In  the  first  place,  you  know 
that  this  between  Mrs.  Frank  Meriton   and 
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Lord  Belgravia  is  no  new  affair? — that  they 
became  acquainted  as  long  ago  as  when  she 
was  at  a  boarding-school  at  Clapham  ?" 

"  I  have  heard  that  her  acquaintance  with 
him  is  of  older  date  than  has  been  sup- 
posed/'- 

**  As  old  as  her  French  lessons  and  Solfeggi, 
my  dear.  But  those  boarding-schools  are 
frightful  places,  by  all  accounts.  I  could 
name  one  or  two  exceptions,  by  the  way. 
Well,  my  dear,  this  cousin  of  hers — cousin,  is 
she  not  ?" 

"  I  think  no  relation." 

*^  I  believe  I  heard  they  were  cousins — I 
think  so.  However,  it  is  of  no  consequence 
— cousins  or  not,  this  other  girl  made  acquain- 
tance with  i\Ir.  Eaton  at  the  same  time  and 
in  the  same  manner." 

^^  And  place?" 

*'  Place,  of  course.     Pretty  goings  on,  you 
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will  say,  for  young  things  of  sixteen  !  What 
went  on  the  person  who  told  nie  could  not 
exactly  say.  It  would  appear  that  they  were 
not  such  great  proficients  in  scheming,  after 
all ;  for  the  business  reached  their  friends* 
ears — something  was  said  of  a  mistress  of 
Lord  Belgravia's — as  likely  as  anything  else 
— and  the  misses  were  fetched  home,  and  the 
acquaintance  with  Lord  Belgravia,  at  any  rate, 
broken  off  for  a  time." 

"  I  hear  Mrs.  Frank  Meriton's  uncle  spoken 
of  as  a  very  estimable  person." 

*'  Poor  man  !  in  that  case  I  pity  him.  He 
seems  to  have  acted  properly.  Well,  her, 
Mrs.  Meriton's,  part  of  the  history  will  be 
sufficiently  well  known.  With  all  her  magni- 
ficent physique  she  wanted,  it  would  appear, 
the  force  of  mind  of  her  school-fellow,  and 
took  the  goods  the  gods  provided — the  hus- 
band found  for  her  by  her  friends." 
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''  Poor  thing  !    And  Mrs.  Eaton  ?" 

'^  Bided  her  time,  and  kept  an  eye  on  her 
lover.  The  heiress  got  married  to  Lord  Bel- 
gravia's  cousin,  and  went  to  Egypt  in  Lord 
Belgravia's  yacht ;  and  the  young  lady  who 
was  not  an  heiress,  having  knowledge  that 
Mr.  Plantagenet  Eaton  was  shooting  in  Scot- 
land, availed  herself  of  an  invitation  to  visit 
a  third  Clapham  Miss  in  the  shape  of  a  relative 
at  Perth." 

"  Why,    it    is    Miss    L 's    affair    over 

again  !" 

^'  Oh  !  no,  my  dear  !  a  very  different  one. 
This  Perth  cousin  I  gather  to  have  been  an 
inferior — a  sort  of  pupil-teacher  at  the  Clap- 
ham  school ;  and  either  through  hope  of  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  a  Mrs.  Plantagenet  Eaton, 
or  from  some  other  cause — relating  to  further 
school  secrets  my  informant  seemed  to  think 
likely — entirely  devoted  to   Millicent.     Here 
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the  lovers  probably  met   with  little  restraint 
but  what  the  discretion  of  the  young  lady 
herself  might  impose ;  and  the   gentleman  is 
believed    to    have  become   considerably    ena- 
moured ;   within  certain  limits   of   prudence, 
however,  still.     He  seems   to   have  conceived 
the  design  of  availing  himself  of  the  delectable 
Scotch  law  of  marriage  to  the  extent   of  sub- 
mitting  to    become  a  husband   in  Scotland, 
while   remaining    a   bachelor    south    of    the 
Tweed.     Accordingly,  advantage  was  taken  of 
the  temporary  absence   of  the  friends  of  the 
Perth    cousin   at    some  family  festivity ;  the 
lover  appeared  at  luncheon  ;  and  the  servant 
who  brought  it  in,  or  servants  (if  there  is  any 
inaccuracy  be  sure  it  is  in  my  narration,  not 
in  the  arrangements  of  Miss  Millicent  Jebb — 
but  I  think  I  was  told  only  of  one)  the  servant 
was  informed,  in  presence  of  the  young  lady  of 
the  house,  that  the  Honourable  Mr.  Eaton  and 
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the  fair  visitor  had  come  to  a  determination 
to  regard  each  other  henceforward  as  husband 
and  wife,  and  was  invited  to  drink  their 
healths  on  the  auspicious  occasion." 

It  was  no  wonder  that  Lady  Jane  paused 
in  her  narration. 

^^  But,"  said  Lady  Melford,  '^  surely  that 
would  not  constitute  even  a  Scotch  mar- 
riage." 

"  No,  the  serious  hitch  is  still  to  come. 
The  parents  were,  as  I  have  told  you,  at  a 
distance  ;  the  young  ladies  and  the  servant 
had  the  house  to  themselves ;  and  the  lover 
was  invited,  and  'accepted  the  invitation,  to 
tea  and  supper.  Here,  my  dear,  was  the 
mischief.  The  servant  knew  of  his  entrance 
into  the  house  at  eight  in  the  evening,  and  of 
his  exit  from  it  at  four  in  the  morning  ;  and 
though  Plantao'enet  declared  that  he  and  Miss 
Jebb  and  the  Scotch  cousin  talked  and  played 
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cards  all  that  time,  and  that  the  Scotch  cousin 
never  left  the  room  for  more  than  two  or  three 
minutes  during  the  whole  night,  and  though 
it  is  very  possible  he  spoke  the  truth,  who  was 
there  but  the  Scotch  cousin  to  prove  it,  and 
what  if  she  declined  to  do  so  ?  Plantagenet 
alleged — and  my  informer  entertained  no  doubt 
of  the  truth  of  his  allegations — that  hesitation 
on  the  part  of  the  young  lady  was  succeeded 
by  an  avowal  of  discontent  with  the  form  of 
marriage  that  had  taken  place,  and  that  this 
was  followed  by  an  angry  separation  between 
the  lovers.  No  doubt  it  was  so — I  think  the 
finale  of  the  affair  leaves  no  doubt  of  it ;  still, 
the  unhappy  indiscretion  of  that  night,  con- 
jointly with  the  declaration  of  the  previous 
day,  was  considered  by  able  men  of  business  to 
have  constituted,  if  not  a  Scotch  marriage,  a 
very  ugly  entanglement.  It  was  this — be- 
tween ourselves — that  broke  oiF  the   engage- 
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ment  with  Lady  Clementina  Brooke.  Lord 
Mount  Grosvenor  would  not  face  such  a  diffi- 
culty for  a  moment ;  nor,  indeed,  would  any 
other  man  in  Lord  Mount  Grosvenor's  position. 
Mr.  Plant  raged ;  but  the  lady  was  firm  and 
patient — gave  him  to  understand  that  she  re- 
garded herself  as  his  wife,  that  she  would 
never  take  any  steps  to  obtain  his  acknow- 
ledgment of  her  in  that  capacity  so  long  as  he 
remained  single,  but  that  neither  her  consci- 
ence nor  her  love  would  permit  his  marriage  to 
another.  Mr.  Plant  now  sulked,  and  Lady 
Clementina  Brooke  being  by  this  time  Lady 
Clementina  Maltby,  he  commenced  vigorously 
going  to  the  bad.  Still  his  Scotch  bride  was 
immovable,  and,  as  I  have  said,  patient ;  and 
in  time  it  probably  came  to  this,  that  he  saw 
his  new  reckless  way  of  life  did  not  suit  him, 
and  yet  that  his  alternative  lay  between 
celibacy  and  Miss  Millicent  Jebb." 
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**  One  really  wonders  he  had  not  preferred 
the  former.  Such  a  schemer ! — such  an  ad- 
venturess !     It  is  revolting !" 

**  Well,  my  dear,  very  true.  As  great  a 
schemer  as  you  will.  But  Mr.  Plantagenet 
Eaton  had  perhaps  not  quite  so  high  a  notion 
of  excellence  as  a  certain  lady  who  was  lately 
Miss  Elizabeth  Elliot.  Then,  Mrs.  Plan- 
tagenet had  probably  more  cards  in  her  pack 
than  those  she  dealt  on  the  evening  so  com- 
promising to  her  lover,  and  we  may  be  pretty 
sure  she  knew  how  to  play  them.  Her  tone, 
they  tell  me,  was  consistently  one  of  sorrow 
rather  than  of  anger.  Humble  in  her  love, 
she  set  herself  on  a  perfect  pinnacle  as  to  rec- 
titude. She  had  preserved,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  to  a  certain  extent,  her  self-re- 
spect  " 

"  Self-respect !" 

"  Well,  according  to  her  notions  ;  and  there 
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can  be  no  doubt  Tvbatever  that  she  had  pre- 
served bis  respect  to  an  extent  still  greater. 
Probably,  too,  he  began  to  entertain  thoughts 
of  surrender  before  his  brother  became  en- 
gaged to  that  poor  little  Meriton  girl ;  when 
Lord  Belgravia  was  not  looked  on  as  a  marry- 
ing man,  and  Plantagenet  himself  was  next 
heir  to  the  title/' 

Not  least  worthy  of  mention  among  the 
many  sources  of  additional  happiness  spring- 
ing up  around  Elizabeth,  is  the  marriage  of 
Kate  Meriton  to  George  Dal  ton,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  young,  unpretending,  plea- 
sant, croquet-loving  couple  at  Coleworth  ; 
that  place  being  no  longer  needed  by  Frank, 
and  transferred  by  him  to  his  sister  and  his 
friend,  pending  the  erection  for  them  by  old 
Mr.  Dalton  of  a  more  convenient  house  in  the 
same  neighbourhood.     Idolized  at  the  Vicar- 
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age,  ever  welcome  at  the  Castle,  associated 
with  Mrs.  Dalton  and  Lady  Melford  in  all 
their  village  usefulness,  petted  by  the  county, 
in  which  she  had  always  been,  I  think,  more 
popular  than  her  younger  sister,  and  within 
easy  reach  of  Elm  Green,  to  which  last  some 
cheerfulness  has  been  restored  by  the  arrival 
of  Olivia  Fanshawe  and  her  children  from 
India,  on  a  year's  visit  to  her  family,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  happier  creature  than 
Kate.  Honestly  she  admits  that  she  is  much 
better  suited  to  the  position  in  which  she  finds 
herself,  than  to  that  more  conspicuous  one 
in  the  gay  London  world,  filled  by  the  beau- 
tiful Mrs.  Grant  with  so  much  elegance  and 
ease.  Adela  is  her  one  grief — her  one  anxiety  ; 
but  even  here  she  is  hopeful.  She  believes 
that  Adela's  youth  and  beauty  mil  outlive, 
and  eventually  triumph  over,  her  regrets, 
Olivia,  whose  gaiety  is  infectious,  and  her  ad- 
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miration  of  her  young  sister  very  inspiriting, 
will  not  listen  to  a  doubt  on  the  subject ;  and 
she  has  brought  Kate  to  think  it  possible  that 
the  remaining  Miss  Meriton  may  in  time  not 
only  get  over  her  disappointment,  "  horrid, 
you  know,^'  says  Olivia,  ^*  as  it  has  been," 
but  may  love  again,  and  more  wisely,  even  if 
not  so  well. 

As  for  Lord  and  Lady  Belgravia,  they  have 
returned  from  the  Continent,  and  may  often 
be  seen  riding  and  driving  together,  and  at 
the  opera,  and  other  places  of  public  amuse- 
ment ;  and  Felicia  has  usually  men  who  have 
some  rank  and  notoriety,  if  they  have  nothing 
else,  at  her  side.  The  other  day  Lady  Mel- 
ford,  looking  over  her  husband's  shoulder  at 
the  newspaper  he  was  reading,  came  upon  such 
a  paragraph  as  this : 

'*  Lord  and  Lady  Belgravia  are  entertain- 
ing a  select  party  at  Eaven  Castle.     Amongst 
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the  guests  are  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  This, 
and  the  Honourable  Mr.  and  Mrs.  The 
Other.'' 

"  I  should  scarcely  have  thought,"  said 
Lady  Melford,  "that  even  such  persons  as 
these  would  associate  with  her.  Horace,  has 
this  woman  repented  ? — will  she  repent  ?" 

"  Let  us  hope  so,"  he  replied,  and  turned 
his  eyes  on  her  grave  and  eloquent  face. 
"  My  Elizabeth,  is  not  this  a  little  like  limiting 
'  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  ?'  Certainly,  if  it  be 
the  will  of  God,  she  may  repent  as  truly  be- 
neath her  coronet,  and  in  the  arms  of  the  man 
she  loves,  as  in  the  depths  of  desertion  and 
disgrace.  Nay,  we  see  not  as  He  sees ;  and 
her  coronet  and  her  love,  so  desirable  to  her 
eyes,  may  already  have  turned  to  bitterness  in 
her  mouth." 

'^  True ;  but  seeing  as  we  see " 

"  Seeing  as  we  see,  and  not  sufficiently  re- 
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membering  the  depth  and  the  height  of  the 
mercy  of  God — the  prosperity  of  the  wicked 
is  the  most  awful  sight  this  world  can  offer." 


THE  END. 
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